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PROFESSOR C. LOWE.—[From A Puotocrarn sy Brapy.] 


TRANSATLANTIC BALLOONING. 


W« engrave herewith a portrait of Professor Car- 
lincourt Lowe, and pictures of the balloon he is 
building for the purpose of crossing the ocean. A 
general view of the balloon will be .ound on page 
612. The engraving below will convey an idea 
of the closed chamber in which the balloonists pro- 
pose to spend most of their time on their transat- 
lantic voyage. 

The idea of traversing the Atlantic in a balloon 
occurred many years ago to several leading aer- 
onauts in this country. Since Professor Wise made 
his memorable trip from St. Louis, and the gener- 
al subject has been illustrated in this journal, it 
has become paramount to all other schemes of the 

id, and we are not surprised that Mr. Carlin- 
court Lowe should have found people willing to as- 
t him in the construction of a balloon for the 
purpose of making the great attempt. 

rhe chief difficulty in the way of crossing the 
ocean with a balloon arises from the gradual ex- 
haustion of its buoyant power. No balloon in ex- 
istence, it is supposed, could retain its buoyancy 
for more than two or three days—too short a time, 
f course, to attempt a voyage of 3000 miles. But 
as the buoyant power is in exact proportion to the 
quantity of gas inclosed in the balloon, it would 
em to follow that by increasing the latter the 
former would be multiplied; in other words, the 
larger the balloon the longer it will float in air 
Acting on this theory, Mr. Lowe has built a bal- 
loon considerably larger than the largest ever 
built hitherto. The Atlantic, the largest existing 
balloon, and the one in which Professor Wise and 
his friends made the famous St. Louis voyage, is 
60 feet in diameter. The following are the dimen- 
we of the City of New York, Mr. Lowe's new bal- 

011 ; 


Greatest diameter,...........+.++ ...feet 180 
Transverse diameter............+. sce 104 
Height, from valve to boat.......... to 200 


Weight, with outfit. 
Lifting power (aggre; te). 
Capacity of gas envel .. 


tons Sh 
wae e 294 
. cuble feet 725,000 


The material of whi 4 the balloon is constructed 
ul covered with three coats 
wnish, manufactured by 
Mr. Lowe, and calculated to render the balloon 


is twilled cloth, oiled, 
of a peculiar kind of 











envelope air-tight. Six thousand yards of cloth 
have been consumed in the work, and seventeen 
sewing machines have been unceasingly occupied 
in stitching the pieces together. Round the bai 
loon circles a net-work of flaxen cord, manufactured 
expressly for the purpose, and calculated to resist 
a strain of 160 tons. 

From this cord depends a basket, and below the 
basket a boat (see engraving). 
to travel in these two vehicles. 

The basket, of which we give a section below, 
is built of rattan, covered with canvas, in which 
windows have been made. Its circumference is 
20 feet; the basket-work will come about mid- 
chest to a man standing on the floor, while the 
canvas will rise several feet above his head. A 
circular seat runs round the interior; pegs and 
ridges against the walls will serve to support 
mathematical instruments, etc., while roomy co/- 
fers will contain provisions The basket will con 
tain a table and a stove. 
vention, which is intended to generate heat with- 
out the use of fuel, lime being substituted for coal 
or wood. It is 2 feet square and 1} feet high, and 
is provided with an apparatus for cooking. It was 
presented to the aeronauts by Mr. 0. A. Gager. 
In the centre of the floor of the basket is a small 
hole or trap-door, through which, by a rope-lad- 
der, aeronauts will communicate with the boat. 

The latter will be a Francis life-boat, 30 feet 
long, 7 feet beam, and 4 feet deep; it will be sup- 
plied with an India-rubber covering for a deck, 
under which the navigators can seek shelter from 
the seas in case they have to take to the boat. It 
will be provided with an Ericsson caloric engine 
of four horse-power, which, being fed with fine 
coal and alcohol, will be capable of propelling the 
boat through the water at a fair rate of speed. It 
may be remarked here that the kindling of fires 
in vehicles attached to balloons is something new 
in aeronautic science. The danger of fire com- 
municating to the gas and causing an explosion, 
or consuming the balloon, has always deterred 
aeronauts from using fire in any shape in their ad- 
venturous voyages. Mr. Lowe once lit a candle 
in a balloon, and kept it lighted without any tlick- 
ering of the flame while the balloon was travelin 
at the rate of 100 milk 
but, generally speaking 


The aeronauts are 


This stove is a new in- 


an hour through the air; 
aeronauts are shocked at 
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the bare idea ofa match. Mr. Lowe believes that 
in the ¢ ity of New York the stove may be kept 
light and the engine heated without danger 

The queer-looking appendages to the boat, which 
will be seen in the engraving on page 612, are, 
first, a rudder, which is merely a thin strip of 
wood about eight feet long, and three feet wide 
at its widest extremity; and second, a pre 


peller- 
wheel, eight feet in diameter, to act on the stmes- 
phere in raising or depressing the course of the 
balloon. The aeronauts take with them, in case 
of accident, another similar wheel, of smaller size, 
being only four feet in diameter. 

The boat will be ballasted with provisions and 
water, of which enough will be taken for ten per- 
sons for six months. The provisions will be se- 
lected with care, so as to obtain the largest amount 
of nutriment in the least space and with the least 
weight. We believe the aeronauts are of opinion 
that the prohibitory law does not cover the regions 
which they are to traverse, and that some wines 
will be added to their stores. 

Other articles which will be contained in the 
boat are two copper buoys, each six feet in diame- 
ter, which will be used for the double purpose of 
condensers and drags when the boat sails near the 
surface of the water. These buoys will enable the 
navigators to add or reduce the ascending power 
of the balloon without discharging ballast or part- 
ing with gas. Another contrivance, in shape like 
a ship's log, will be used for checking the speed 
of the balloon by throwing it overboard, fastened 
to a stout cord, and letting it rest on the surface 
of the water. The cords to this and the copper 
buoys will be each 2000 feet long 


In case it should be necessary to cut the balloon 
away, and take to the boat, the latter will at need 
be moored to a marine anchor 100 pounds i eight. 
attached to the boat by a rope 100 feet lor nd 4 


inches in circumference ; but it is hoped that this 
As for air anchors, the bal- 


loon carries three grapnels of variou res, and a 
number of hooks all of spring steel: and for the 


will not be required 


use of these it is provided with half a mile of rope 
of various thicknesses from one to 3} inches in 
circumference. 

A novel contrivance will be used to test the 
various currents of air. This will be nothing more 
than a long cord, say a mile and a half in length, 
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specti of t) 1 ‘ } l W nable the 
neronauts to a t of the various 
air currents beneath thon > that, in case they 
happen to b« ! f rable current, tl can, 
with the gui lance of t bar eter, « end to a 
more suitable a I A most 
useful contrivat 

For the pur ‘ i ting sl r towns as 
they are passe it whil e or hundred 
small parachutes, made of si] nd « ndred 
India-rubber ba to contain letter | papers. 
One of these will be dro 1 over each town, or 
near each large | at " j in the 


ocean 
Eve ry kind of mathe ‘ linetrut nt used by 


} 


aeronauts w of e taker lhere will be 
two large mer y barometers and one aneroid 
barometer. several ¢ ' ters, a rge number 
of telescopes, includir one presented by 8. W 
Chattuck of 1 , New J} tw irine and 
several st lier « | a t et As several 
members of the expe i will be scient men, 
it may be umed that the eause of science will 
be ily ed for 

In the ever f any accident happening to the 
balloon, the ' ! | to take to t boats, 
and make tl f cir way to ! They 
have, be tl rie engine, n ind sails 
which will ) ke their way to atiy 
tl i l he t beir i Francis 
life at, j ] t tor ifely through any 
sea: and a t l ¢ proporti n of the 
pre 5 ! fastened 
in | ! ve as bal. 
last. sl t life-boat, 
made of | ' tight compart- 
me wil f et might 
pr ‘ 

All tha t hich the 
dar ry t ( f I ) k are 
" tt r ‘ current, 
blowi t l t levat from weat 
to east The tr ] i m it their 
business to gain t current 1 themselves 
of i SI | und keep 
it throughout tl e, they would find them 
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in Spain in the course of three days. Should 


deflect, or should they be driven out 
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HARPER'S WE EKLY. 





Who had sworn that their kindred should see them no 
more , 
Till the land should be free from the curse that it bore. 



































of a ey might land either | Those were times when the battle-fic id, gory and red, 
; r France on the north, orin Spain, Bloomed with flowers perpetual over the dead 
} i th vath To provide for la 
1 pose to provide themselves | The news of these battles will never grow old— 
a : . 2 +" Vhey grow by the telling, a thousand times told; 
ta f t | ‘nations 0 ype n ’ " 
passports for ail joading Nati " of Europe, But of fights that are fought for glory alone, 
that. should t y! Lurope, they may ex- Ere the fig g is over the glory is flown. 
f no diftic ulty in presecuting their journey It is dimmed on the crests of the conquering hosts 
af thew reach the earth. The flags on the bal- By the pale bloody hands of a legion of ghosts; 
l idence the cosmopolitan feelings of the aero- It is washed from the b/=“es of victorious chiefs 
By the heart-sweating wears of a million of griefa. 
. : ' n. ) ‘ . of cing, 
Passports, however, would be of little assistance Yes! even, my boy, from the head a ing, 
ae, 6 - fe It is trampled and crushed like a valueless thing. 
should they be forced to land on the coast of Afri- 
i bhis co ingency is, in fact, the prime danger When the battle is over the scarlet and gold 
of the expedition There are many parts of the | shall speedily rot in the blood-nurtured mould ; 
eastern coast of Africa which are entir lv desert, The steed and his rider shall stay where they fall, 
‘ ld have some diffi- And the stout idle worm shell be master of all; 
on which the aeronauts would bave som . ‘ , . 
- - : y kind. or a con- The rains shall wash down all the proud clotted gore, 
‘ n taini 7? <r . And the winds bear away the last shreds of the war. 
ul toa ili ! a0 ROVER Yet, unless they have stricken for freedom and right, 
thi ts y. M T nid inas . The wails of the dying shall fade on the night; 
I cal which to signal But if God shall be with them their hearts shall be bold, 
gy f | ase the ( uly of Ne And the news of their battle shall never grow old. 
} nakes the ¢ A! ‘ 
It understood that f seven to ten passen- - ec —— = 
, ng two or three scientific RPE R Ss W EEKLY 
£ il taken, } Luding t ay . v N - 
sean 1 scientific lands 1 member of Con- _— pms 
, , st « » 
n New England, ¢ name is yet a se- ’ _—— — 2 b= ¢ 
, » New Yor , or two others. Saturpay, SeprempBer 24, 1859. 
| ‘ P | be prepared in his way 
his share ¢ urd the success of the . 7 - ~ ° — TATITY + 
= f ae ee | THE FOREIGN MOVEMENT ON 
f cloth und each will be pro- THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 
1 . ‘ fe-preserving suit " . + 4 . 
. im an indla-fEboer She-prosm rms ? TE entertain the highest respect for our 
rI protection against the . = e 
” stm ae foreign-born citizens, especially the Ger- 
V L ward against drowning in . —s 
mans. We believe that many of the most use- 
3 will be taken to provide the | ful citizens of the United States are of German 
v th a record of the enterprise. We have | birth. Every one who has enjoyed opportuni- 
the parachut und mail-bags. One | ties of observing must be aware that in our large 
! ies of the lea ily papers of New | cities a large proportion of the most industri- 
" a , f Harp Weekly yus, thrifty, energetic, enlightened, and suc- 
y bet s ‘ and one cop cessful men are Germans by birth We have 
1 V re l to date, will be always taken pleasure in bearing testimony to 
l 8 r as j — l over | the fact. When Mr. Cass attempted, a few 
he balleon pass Besides this, a number . » : 
wh the ball I . - months ago, to discriminate invidiously against 
ol rrier doves will be taken out, und loosed from - 
. : oe : German-born citizens, and to deny them the 
ti to time. wi ‘ f the expedition round - ‘ , 1 . , 
rights te which they were entitled, we fought 
their ; . : 
: heir e.¢f “iy t ares >s I 
We have now, we think, stated all that the pub- | their battle, and fought it with earnestness un 
lic will at present desire to } with regard to | til it was won. 
he os 7 It ouly remains to add that its We think, therefore, that we are entitled to 
. e. Mr. Carli is a young man | say to our fellow-citizens of German birth that 
, - > . . 
sven yea f who was born at | their late proceedings, in reference to the ob- 
J New Ham He servance of Sund Ly, are very ill-judged, and are 
n to stud ge ol calculated to do themselves and their cause no 
, tw 
: . Ny little harm. In all kindness we would warn 
» In 18 t, . , 
~ , them against the dangers of the path they are 
43 ma as- . 
4 rmed treading. 
. \ rm , , 
‘ . a It is not our purpose to enter into a discus- 
- - sion of the Sabbatarian question, as it is called. 
layed t rea nem nN i 9 ‘ 
’ On that question opinions differ, and between 
I f } will be exhibited in some | those opinions it is not now necessary that we 
wy efore it starts. The | should pronounce. Suffice it to say, that in 
‘ i Pala would be a good place for | Germany Sunday is kept in one way, and in 
exhibition. We trust that the show may | the United States in another; and that the 
D e the most practical part of the enterprise. | present effort of the Germans in New York 
and some other cities is to have our method 
of keeping Sunday done away with, and their 
- a ro. thod adopted in its steac That effor T 
OLD NEWS. m 1 adopt d in its st ud. That effort can 
not but be fruitful of great mischief to those 
Ou! grandfather, gra n to me, who make it, and fruitful of strength to the ex- 
T t wonderful newe has « ver ‘he sea, . : 
pe" treme party on the opposite side: for the sim- 
" rs s news of I es afar, ’ : , 
-_ in f men have been armed for the war. | ple reason that even the most liberal Ameri- 
} he Magenta the Austrians fled, cans—those, for instance, who would have the 
ft ' rere left with the dead. fe ° - : : 
And a score of their thousands were lef “~~ the dead country engage in a war for the protection of 
oO l of Ps conquerors re : . 
: of 1 ayes a ee a " ff any naturalized citizen—are not prepared to 
i eag a ra t ret of gore; - . . . 
and the A ‘ange - swept in the gale, concede to any class of naturalized foreigners 
A ; struck off by a blow of the flail. the exclusive regulation of our social life, or to 
adopt their habits to the exclusion of our own. 
Oh! grandfath grandfather, read the great news, W } , , 
1 , aha for glory you lose; _ We repe at that we do not design to argu the 
1 y for the victories won, Sunday question. We merely note the fact 
‘ t for deeds that were done. | that, throughout this country, an immense ma- 
» | ry av ° " ° ; . 
D : \ 1 hurry away, jority of the people have always been trained 
Vv y 1 6 midst of the fray— 7 . as , , 
: : , 1 said, in my hand, to regard > unday as a day of rest, of religious 
my own native land? | exercise, and of abstinence from labor and pub- 
andia ta at thing it would be lic diversions of every kind. Whether this be 
( , . . oe a ae right or wrong is not the question; all that we 
" f the grandfather's eyes, | Claim is, that it isthe fact. On the other ham 
Ar chuck 1 itself with rh natives of Continental Europe—whether Proc- 
A k his whit 1, with a halt-smo an estants or Catholics, it matters not—invariably 
h i pipe « the t wn li . . . 
A * oat regard Sunday as a day of pleasure, recreation, 
4 } € to etril for our lives, ‘ od , : 
i land that w n, children and wives, | and enjoyment; a day to be spent in the coun- 
A é ba with iters in sight, try, under green trees or by pleasant streams; 
Unke t wrels that drive us to fight a day to go to the theatre with one’s family; a 
To « j ‘ a despot's command y ’ 7? * 
: day to take one’s wife and children to beer gar- 
I I for own native land . . 2 
dens, concerts, and shows. On this fashion, as 
The echo that ¢ s from the boom of the gun on the other, we desire to express no critical 
Is lost in the ts when the battle is done, : opinion; the fact is all that we have to do with. 
But the groans woandced and shrieks of the slain TI Rodiae': 0 Ra | , 
ssa heing : : » practical ques- 
Will be h ' ‘ and again: , 1eS¢ eng ad points, t ac practical ques 
They w ind in answered withtears, | tion to be decided is, which of the two modes 
When field wn over with years. | of observing Sunday shall be adopted here— 
7 , ai ’ ; pened pen the American or the German? Which is most 
Y u all your thirst while its bubbles still 
4 . , : ~ | practicable and most reasonable—to have a 
} frink , is fresh on the breath, | Couple of millions of Germans defer to our 
! ‘ sorrow and deatn ha or twenty-five millions of Americans 
overcome their scruples, and adopt the habi 
If my brave boy, when to skulk were hame : : I ’ ] bits 
Tha ld never bo wiped from in i of a foreign n ition ? We leave the decision to 
I when refieal blackened the youth | the sober second thought and common sense of 
That bis graudehiid still bi en told of t h; | our German population. 
. , te hair of ace ma | mreudie hat . 
Ww ee br bait proudly t a | Our German friends must never forget that 
T iron-limbed man and th , { | 4 
Ww the crack of our rifle i , pla | the American peopl , though more liberal and 
“ hoed. and echoed, and « 4a } generous to foreigners than any other nation in 
| ) 
| echoes, my voy, from the | to t \ the world, are still a jealous people, and apt to 
j bearta of lion w! longed to b et 
. hearts Of @ muiiiot ged to be fi take umbrage at glaring attempts to interfere 
W there was nothing of glitter and gold— with their independence. We would have 
I was squalor and rags, and etarvation and cold; | fought rather than surrender Christian Ernst 
There were barefooted men, whe were tracked by their to the King of Hanover: but this does not by 
Ico " : 
blood ; ee : | any means imply that we are ready to let the 
On the stone-jagged road or the icy-bridged flood ; aa fC) — : 
rhere ¥ men ¥i i sworn by their foe-ravaged lands, a rs iristian Ernst regulate our so- 
By t lood-darkened hearths, with their swords in | Cial life, make us open the theatres on Sun lay, 
t r hands, 





substitute lager beer saloons for churches, and 
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turn New York into a German town. And 
when a few Germans, Frenchmen, and Irish- 
men meet in a public place, and utter silly 
speeches about their rights (meaning their right 
to annoy us), and threaten to resist the execu- 
tion of laws which are indisputably in accord- 
ance with the sentiment of ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of our people, we are bound to say that 
the necessary effect of such foolish demonstra- 
tions must be to damage the general standing 
of the foreign population, and to strengthen the 
native prejudice w hich was so menacing a short 
while since. ‘The Germans may take our word 
for it that nothing can be gained, and much 
The 
hair-brained demagogues who speak at their 
meetings and pretend to represent American 
sentiment, are eschewed by the respectable por- 
tion of the community. Men of intelligence 
do not believe that the Germans are aggrieved 
by our Sunday laws. Nothing prevents their 
going to the country on Sunday and drinking 
lager beer, and giving and going to concerts or 
shows among their own people. All this sort 
of thing is disliked by the bulk of Americans, 
but is tolerated nevertheless. When the Ger- 
sk for more, and threaten and bluster, 
they damage their own case and their own 
standing far more than they imagine. 


may be lost, by such proceedings as this. 


mans a 


DECLINE OF THE AMERICAN 
NAVAL POWER. 


Tuat the naval power of this country is de- 
clining, and will soon cease to compare with 
that of at least two European nations, every ob- 
server must acknowledge. 
d 


By naval power we 
© not mean that power which is created by a 
national armed navy. 





Of such power as guns 
n confer, we shall, we trust, 
We 
mean that the power which this country has so 
long wielded, by reason of a large, well-built, 
and well-appointed merchant navy, is about to 
be wrested from us by Europe. 

Years ago the carrying trade of the world 
was in the hands of Great Britain. Her ships 
succeeded to those of Holland and Venice, and 
covered every sea. Britannia ruled the waves 
in earnest—not so much by the vulgar process 
of fighting foreign vessels, but by carrying cheap- 
er, more safely, and more swiftly than any oth- 
er nation. The war of 1812 taught this coun- 
try the great lesson that, to be independent, we 
must have a great merchant navy of our own. 
Even before the Revolution there had been good 
seamen bred and good ships built in ‘‘ the Amer- 
ican colonies ;” the second war gave a great im- 
petus to ship-building and navigation. The 
spirit of enterprise and the inventive genius of 
Americans still farther developed the maritime 
power of this country. In 1840 the United 
States were barely second te Great Britain in 
ocean tonnage: they surpassed Europe in river 
tonnage. ‘Then, as now, Europe had nothing 
to compare to our Hudson or Mississippi and 
lake steamers. And on the ocean, American 
supremacy was nearly becoming a fact. Amer- 
ican clippers were fast monopolizing the China 
and East India trade. American packets had 
driven British vessels out of the trade between 
New York and Liverpool, London and Havre. 
No man thought of crossing the ocean in a sail- 
ing ship that was not American. 
without steamships. 


and fighting men ec: 
always have enough for our purposes, 


Nor were we 
Though some of our early 
experiments were failures, the Collins line was 
projected and soon became a reality; Vander- 
bilt was bringing forth a steamship every year 
or two; California was soon to cali a magnifi- 
steam ficet The 
prospect was so fair that, eight or ten years ago, 
writers and speakers of the soberest cast thought 
it quite safe to predict the complete supremacy 
of the seas for the United States. 


cent into active existence. 


We are now 1859, and where is the suprem- 
acy? 

It is well to repeat the statement—to din it 
into the ears of our pe yple—to hammer it into 
the head of every man who is intelligent enough 
to have a care for the future—THE 
THE 
THOSE OF 


EMPIRE OF 
OUT OF OUR HANDS INTO 
Great Brrrar. 

steamers have, for the time at all 
events, reduced the United States to a very sec- 
ond - rate : 


SEAS IS PASSING 


Screw 
station among maritime countries, 
The great Atlantic trade is being mon polized 
by Europeans. The free cities of Germany are 
establishing lines of steamers to New York; 
France has lines; England has a dozen lines; 
all these nations are as busy as they can be in 
the United States 
have but four steamers which ply to Europe, 


launching new steamers ; 


and of these, two are laid up every winter. Our 
sailing ships, which formerly sailed once and 
twice a week, to and from Liverpool, 


London, 
e, and Bremen, can not procure cargoes 
Our China clip- 
success of the 
Great Eastern to become equally useless and 
equally ruinous. 





are ruining their owners. 


pers are only waiting for th 


In two or three years, at the 
present rate of progress, it will be a say ng to 
break up three-fourths of our sailing vessels, 
sell them for old lumber, and resign the car- 
rying trade of the world into other hands. 

It has been said that our ships can never 
lack employment so long as there remain bulky 
and non-perishable articles, such as cotton and 








| 








flour, to be transported across sea. Steamers, 
it has been urged, can not compete with sailing 
eraft for such freights. Let the shipbrokers 
answer, and they will tell you that thongh of 
course a steamer could not load with cotton as 
cheap as a sailing packet, still every steamship 
will, when she has taken all the freight offering, 
fill up with any thing she can get—even cotton 
bales or wheat; and that thus the market is 
** spoilt” for the sailers. 

In a few days our people will be flocking by 
the thousands to Portland to see the Great 
Eastern. How few will realize, when they see 
her, that they are gazing on the instrument 
that is destined to complete the ruin of the 
American merchant navy! Yet it isso. If 
she succeeds in making the passage from Lon- 
don to Caleutta in thirty-three days, as is ex- 
peeted, our China clippers will find it pretty 
difficult to get cargoes afterward. 

The problem—why the ship-builders of the 
United States have not kept pace with those of 
Great Britain in building steamers—can not be 
readily solved. It is often said that wooden 
screw steamers will not answer; that we can 
not afford to build iron steamers in this coun- 
try; and that side-wheel steamers can not com- 
pete with screws. All three propositions are 
incorrect. ‘The Niagara, and other United 
States vessels, are instances of perfectly suc- 
cessful wooden screw steamers; the British 
navy contains several such vessels; we are in- 
formed by the largest ship-owner in this coun- 
try that all his vessels could be converted into 
screw steamers without risk of failure. To prove 
the fallacy of the last two propositions, Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt has just built a first-class iron 
steamship at Wilmington, Delaware. Her cost, 
he states, is not so extravagant as to prevent 
the construction of a large navy of iron vessels 
in this country. She is a side-wheel ship, and 
the Commodore declares that she will be run 
as cheaply as any screw afloat. Most of the 
other reasons which have been put forward to 
account for the singrlar lack of enterprise shown 
by our ship-builders of late years are as baseless 
as the three we have enumerated. The fact 
only remains—that we are dropping astern while 
Europe is going ahead. 

If we were forced to assign a cause for the 
supineness of American builders we should 
mention Government subsidies. Nothing has 
injured American steamship-building more than 
the preposterous gratuity that used to be paid 
to the Collins steamers by order of Congress. 
It ruined the Collins line, the ships of which 
have just been sold for one-third their cost ; 
and it effectually checked the tendencies of oth- 
er builders to construct steamers which might 
have to compete at disadvantage with ‘‘the 
Government pets.” The English are just be- 
ginning to see the mistake they committed in 
subsidizing the Cunard line; before many years 
elapse they will abandon the policy, and will 
promote competition. 





APPROACHING A CLIMAX. 


Were any new circumstances needed to ev- 
idence that misgovernment which citizens qui- 
etly endure under the name of “ an elective ju- 
diciary,” and whose increasing enormities have 
been successively chronicled and reprehended 
in these columns, those circumstances could be 
gathered from pending discussions all over the 
land in political conventions, and in the rooms 
of partisan editors. 

At the recent Republican Convention in Syr- 
acuse one delegate objected to the candidacy 
of Judge Woodruff for the office of Judge in 
Appeals, because he had been identified unfa- 
vorably to the ‘‘ cause of freedom” in the cele- 
brated Lemmon slave case, which would come, 
necessarily, before the Judge then to be chosen. 
Another delegate urged Judge Davies, because 
of alleged opposite anteeedents in the same 
controversy. The fact was that neither Judge 
had any thing whatever to do with the action, 
in any shape or form—the former jurist not be- 
ing even a member of either court in which it 
was adjudicated! A third delegate ‘‘laid Judge 
Diven on the table” for the same office, because 
he had decided in favor of the constitutionality 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. A city newspaper, 
commenting on the final nomination, intimated 
that it was due to a private decision rendered 
in fayor of two parties who were leading dele- 
gates to the convention of nomination! An- 
other city newspaper is attacking Judge Roose- 
velt’s renomination on various grounds of dis- 
satisfaction with his decisions—the real motive 
probably being that its editor was once tried 
before him for a felony, and unfavorably com- 
mented upon! Some politicians of the Balti- 
more order are understood to be intriguing 
against the renomination of that accomplished 
scholar and pure man, Judge Daly, because he 
nonsuited ‘‘ one of their kidney” in the suit for 
damages against the California Vigilance Com- 
mittee for expatriating him. A leading parti- 
san was last week heard to say that another in- 
cumbent ‘‘ would be thrown,” because he had 
refused to pay his party assessment. When a 
recent extra compensation was voted to judges 
by the New York Board f Supervisors, the 
lobby knowingly mentionec the portions which 
would have to be subscribed for party purposes. 
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Some people wond notwithstanding 
the general industry mney-making ca- 
pacity of our people, commercial revulsions 
should occur so frequently among us. We can 
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mind was peculiarly English, with a strong Italian 
f rt The traditions of “‘the town,” meaning 
I n, were not less dear to him than the pastor- 
rms of Aminta or the fairy realm of Spenser. 
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half-century of English literature famous. He was 
not the greatest of them, for only one can be great- 
est. But in all that splendid society there was no 
truer-hearted, softer-souled, genial, af “ctionate, 
ind beloved man than he whose grave is fresh in 
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The waiters move 
very softly. The 
wants of the guests 
are often revealed to 
them by being sup- 


plied. Quiet, ele- 
gance, luxury pre- 
vail. 

** Really, Mr. 
Newt” —it is Mrs. 


Plumer, of New Or- 
leans, who speaks— 
“you have created 
Paris in Grand 
Street !"’ 

‘*Ah! madame, it 
is you who bring the 








































































































manners of the 
French court, and 
adorn a_ bachelor’s 
poor menage with 


your kind presence ! 

He spc aks to the 
mother; he looks, as 
he ends, again at the 
daughter 

The daughter is a 
wise young woman. 
For the first time she 
in the san tuary 
of a bachelor - 
young man 
town. It a char- 
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TRUMP 5. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


A SELECT PARTY. 


Ow a pleasant evening in the same month of 
June Mr. Abel Newt entertained a few friends 
at supper. The same June air, with less fra- 
grance, perhaps, blew in »* *':> open windows, 
which looked ; nothing but the 
street and the house walls opposite, but inside 
upon luxury and ease. 

It mattered little what was outside, for heavy 
muslin curtains hang over the windows; and 
the light, the beauty, the revelry were all within. 

The boyish look was entirely gone now from 
the face of the lord of the feast. It was even a 
little sallow in hue and satiated in expression. 
There was occasionally that hard, black look in 
his eyes which those who had seen his sister 
Fanny intimately had often remarked in her— 
a look with which Alfred Dinks, for instance, 
was familiar. But the companions of his rev- 
els were not shrewd of vision. It was not Her- 
bert Octoyne, nor Corlaer Van Boozenberg, nor 
Bowdoin Beacon, nor Sligo Moultrie, nor any 
other of his set, who especially remarked his 
expression; it was, oddly enough, Miss Grace 
Plumer, of New Orleans. 

She sat there in the pretty, luxurious rooms, 
prettier and more luxurious than they. For, at 
the special solicitation of Mr. Abel Newt, Mrs. 
Plumer had consented to accept an invitation 
to a little supper at his rooms—very small and 
very select; Mrs. Newt, of course, to be pres- 
ent. 

The Plumers arrived, and Laura Magot; but 
a note from mamma excused her absence—papa 
somewhat indisposed, and so forth; and Mr. 
Abel himself so sorry —but Mrs. Plumer knows 
what these husbands are, and so forth. Méan- 
while the ladies have thrown off their shawls. 

The dinner was exquisite, and exquisitely 
served. Prince Abel, with royal grace, pre- 
sided. By every lady's plate a pretty bouquet ; 
the handsomest of all not by Miss, but by Mrs. 
Piuamer. Flowers were every where. It was 
Grand Street, indeed, in the city; but the gar- 
den at Pinewood, perhaps, did not smell more 
sweetly. 

“There is no perfume of the clover, which 
is the very breath of our Northern June, Mrs. 
Plumer; bat clover does not grow in the city, 
Miss Grace.” 

Prince Abel begins the little speech to the 
mother, but his voice and face turn toward the 
daughter as it ends. 

Flowers are in glasses upon the mantle, and 
in vases of many-colored materials and of va- 
rious shapes upon tables about the room. The 
last new books, in English editions often, and a 
few solid classics, are in sight. Pictures also. 

‘* What a lovely Madonna!” says Miss Plu- 
mer, as she raises her eyes to a beautiful and 
costly engraving that hangs opposite upon the 
wall; which, indeed, had been intended to be 
seen by her. 

“Yes. It is the Sistine, you know,” said the 
Prince, as he sees that the waiter pours wine 
for Mrs. Plumer. 

The Prince forgets to mention that it is not 
the engraving which usually hangs there. Usu- 
ally it is a pretty colored French print repre- 
senting “ Lucille,” a young woman who has ap- 
parently very recently issued from the bath. 
Iudeed there is a very choice collection of 
French prints which the young men sometimes 
study over their cigars, but which are this even- 
ing in the port-folio, which is not in sight. 
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For Miss Plumer, of 
New Orleans, has 
read more French 
literature of the 
lighter sort — novels 
and romances, for in- 
stance—than most 
of the young women 
whom Abel Newt meets in society. Grace Plu- 
mer’s eyes are very shrewd, and she is looking 
every where to see if she shall not light upon 
some token of bachelor habits—something that 
shall reveal the man who occupies those pretty 
rooms. 

Every where her bright eyes fall softly, but 
every where upon quiet, elegance, and luxury. 
There is the Madonna; but there are also the 
last winner at the Newmarket, the profile of Mr. 
Bulwer, and a French landscape. The books 
are good, but not too good. There is an air of 
eandor and honesty in the room, united with 
the luxury and elegance, that greatly pleases 
Miss Grace Plumer. The apartment leads nat- 
urally up to that handsome, graceful, dark-hair 
ed, dark-eyed gentleman whose eye is following 
hers, while she does not know it; whose mind 
has preceded yours in the very journey it has 
now taken, O! clear-eyed, cheerful-hearted 
maiden. 

Sligo Moultrie sits beyond Miss Plumer, who 
is at the left of Mr. Newt. Upon his right sits 
Mrs. Plumer. The friendly relations of Abel 
and Sligo have not been disturbed. They seem 
indeed, of late, to have become even strength- 
ened. At least the young men meet oftener; 
not infrequently in Mrs. Plumer’s parlor. Some- 
how they are aware of each other’s movements ; 
somehow, if one calls upon the Plumers, or 
drives with them, or walks with them alone, the 
other knows it. And they talk together freely 
of all people in the world, except the Plumers 
of New Orleans. In Abel's room of an 
at a late hour, when a party of youth are smok- 
ing, there are many allusions to the pretty Plu- 
mer—to which it happens that Newt and Moul 
trie make only a general reply. 

As the dinner proceeds from delicate course 
to course, and the wines of varying hue sparkle 
and flow, so the conversation purls along—a 
gentle, continuous brook. Good things are said, 
and there is that kind of happy appreciation 
which makes the generally silent speak and the 
clever more witty. 

Mrs. Godefroi Plumer has traveled much and 
enjoys the world. She is a Creole, with the 
Tropics in her hair and complexion, and Spain 
in her eyes. She wears a Parisian head-dress, 
a brocade upon her ample person, and diamonds 
around her complacent neck and arms. Dia- 
monds also flash in the fan which she sways 
gently, admiring Prince Abel. Diamonds 
huge solitaires—glitter likewise in the ears of 
Miss Grace. She wears a remarkable 
bracelet of the same precious stones; for the 
rest, her dress is a cloud of Mechlin lace. She 
has quick, dark eyes, and an olive skin. Her 
hands and feet are small. She has filbert nails 
and an arched instep. Prince Abel, who hangs 
upon his wall the portrait of the last Newmarket 
victor, has not omitted to observe these details. 
He thinks how they would grace a larger house, 
a more splendid table. 

Sligo Moultrie remembers a spacious country- 
house, surrounded by a silent plantation, some- 
what fallen from its state, whom such a mistress 
would superbly restore. He looks a man too re- 
fined to wed for money, but too indolently lux- 
urious to love without it. 

Half hidden under the muslin drapery by the 
window is a cage with a canary. The bird sits 
silent; but as the feast proceeds he pours a 
shrill strain into the murmur of the guests. 
For the noise of the golden-breasted bird Sligo 
Moultrie can not hear something that is said to 
him by the ripe mouth between the solitaires. 
He asks pardon, and it is repeated. 

Then, still smiling and looking toward the 
window, he says, and as he says it his eyes—at 
which he knows his companion is looking — 
wander over the room, 

“A very pretty cage!” 

The eyes drop upon hers as they finish the 
circuit of the room. ‘They say no more than the 
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lips have said. And Miss Grace Plumer an- 
swers, 

“T thought you were going to say a very noisy 
bird.” 

“But the bird is not very noisy,” 
young man, his dark eyes still holding hers. 
There is a moment of silence, during which 
Miss Plumer may have her fancy of what he 
means. If so, she does not choose to betray it. 
If her eyes are clear and shrewd, the woman's 
wit is not less so. It is with an air of the ut- 
most simplicity that she replies, 

‘* It was certainly noisy enough to drown what 
I was saying.” 

There is a sound upon her other side as if a 
musical bell rang. 

* Miss Plumer !”’ 

Mr. Sligo Moultrie sees the massive 
braids between the solitaires. 
half smiles upon Prince Abel 

He holds a porcelain plate with a peach upon 
it, and a silver fruit-knife in his hand. She 
smiles, as if the music had melted into a look 
Then she hears it again: i 

‘*Here is the sunniest side of the sunniest 
peach for Miss Plumer.” 

Sligo Mou!trie can not help hearing, for the 
tone is not low. But, while he is expecting to 
catch the reply, Miss Magot, who sits beyond 
him, speaks to him. The Prince Abel, who 
sees many things, this; and in a tone 
which is low Miss Plumer hears—and nobody 
else in the room hears— ; 

“* May life always be that side of a sweet fruit 
to her!’ ’ 

It is the tone and not the words which are 
eloque nt 

The next instant Sligo Moultrie, who has an 
swered Miss Magot’s question, hears Miss Plu 
mer say: 

‘* Thank you, with all my heart.” 

It seems to him a warm acknowledgment for 
a piece of fruit. 

“TI did not speak of the bird; I spoke of the 
cage,” are the words that Miss Plumer next 
hears. 

She turns to Sligo Moultrie and says, with 
eyes that expect a rez ly, 

“Yes, you are right; it is a very pretty cage.” 

**Even a cage may be a home, I suppose.” 

** Ask the canary.” 

** And so turned t 
Moultrie, as if thin’ .ng aloud. 

He is roused by ~ little ringing laugh : 

* Pleasant idea of home you must have, Mr. 
Moultrie.” 

He smiles als 

“I do not w nder you laugh at me; but I 
mean sense, fe all that,” says he 


says the 


dark 


The ripe mouth 


sees 


the basest uses,” says Mr. 





“You usun .y do,” she says, sincerely, and 
eyes and soli aires glitter together. 

Sligo Mo itrie is happy—for one moment. 
The next he hears the musical bell again. Miss 
Plumer tu ns in the very middle of a word 
which she sas begun to address to him. 


**Miss irace ?” 

“Wel! Mr. Newt.” 

**You observe the engraving of the Madon 
na?” 


Ye.” 
“cy see the two cherubs below looking up? : 
a) ® 
1 see the serene sweetness of their 
fa 
Yes.” 
Do you know what it is?” 
Grace Plumer looks as if curiously speculat- 





Sligo Moultrie can not help hearing every 
ord, although he pares a peach and offers it to 
Miss Magot. 

**Miss Grace, do you remember what I said 
once of honest admiration—that if it were elo- 
quent it would be irresistible ?” 

Grace Plumer bows an assent. 


a sort of 
silent eloquence—is pure happiness to him who 
feels it ?”’ 

She thinks she re- 
members that 
although the Prined 
apparently forgets 
that he never said it 
to her before. 

“Well, Miss Plu- 
mer, it seems to me 
that serene sweet- 
ness the expres 
sion of the perfect 
happiness of entire 
admiration, that is to 
say, of love: whoev- 
er loves is like those 
cherubs — perfectly 
happy.” 

He looks attent- 
ively at the picture, 
as if he had forgot 
ten his own existence 


gut that its mere consciousness 


too, 


18 


in the happiness of 
the cherubs. Grace 
Plumer glances at 
him for a few mo- 
ments with a pecul 
iar expression. It is 
full of admiration, 
but it does not seem 
the look with which 
she would say, as she 
just now said to Sligo 
Moultrie, “ You al- 
ways speak sincere 
ly.” 

She is still looking 
at the Prince when 
Mr. Moultrie begins 
again: 

**T ought to be al- 
lowed to explain that 
I meant only that as 
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A cage if a home it 18 Often used A snare, 
Do you kn Ww. Miss Grace that the prettiest 
birds are often put into the prettiest cages to 
entice other birds? By-the-by, how lovely Lav- 
ra Magot is this evening !” . 

He cuts a small piece of the peach with his 
silver knife and puts it into his moutl 

** Peaches are lu s in Jum he says, 
quietly ; 

This time it is at Shg Moultrie that Miss 
Grace Plumer looks fix: 

**What kind of birds, Mr. Moultrie?” she 


says, at length 
“ Miss Grace, do you know 
old Prince of Este?” 


the story of the 


answers he, as he lays a 











bunch of grapes upon her plate She pulls one 
carelessly and lets it drop again. He takes it 
and puts it in his mout! 

“No; what is the story?” 

“There was an old Prince of Este who had 
a beautifal villa and a beautiful sister, and no- 
thing else in the world but a flery « an 
eloquent tongue.” : 

Sligo Moultrie flushes a little and drinks a 
glass of wine. Grace Plumer is a little paler 
and more serious. Prince Abel plies Madam: 
Plumer with fruit and compliments, and hears 
every word. 

“Well” 

“Well, Miss Grace, she was so beautiful that 
many a lady became her friend, and many of 
those friends sighed for the brother's fiery eyes 
and blushed as they heard his honeyed tongue 
But he was looking for a queen. At length 
came the Princess of Sheba—’ 

“ Are you talking of King Solomon?” 

“No, Miss Plumer, only of Alcibiades. And 
when the Princess of Sheba came near thr villa 
the Prince of Este entreated her to visit him, 
promising that sister should be there It 
was a pretty cage, I nk; the sister was a 
lovely bird And the Princess came.” 

He stops and drinks more win 

“Very well! And then?’ 

66 Why, then, she had a ve ry pleasant visit 
he says, gayly. 

“Mr. Moultrie, is that the whole of the sto- 
ry?” 

‘No, indeed, Miss Plumer; but that is as far 
as we have got. 

**T want to hear the rest.” 

“Don't be in such a hurry; you won't lik 
the rest so well ; : 

“Yes; but that is my risk 

“It is your risk,” says Sligo Moultrie, } whing 
at her; “ will you take it?” 

“Of course I will,” is the clear-eved answer. 

“Very well. The Princes ume; but she 


did not go away : 
** How curi 

at the banquet ? , 
“Not at all. Sh 

instead of Sheba.”’ 


' 
us 


Did she die of a peat h-stone 


became Princess of Este 


**Oh-h-h!” says Grace Plamer, in a long 
drawn exclamation ** And then ?” 
Vhy, Miss Grace, how insatiable vou are! 
—then, | came away 
“You did? I wouldn't have come away 
‘No, Miss Grace, you didn't : 
*“ How—I didn't? What does that mean 


Mr. Moultrie ?’”’ 


*“T mean the Princess remaine 


“So you said. Is that all?” 

‘“ No.” 

* Well.’ 

“Oh! the rest is nothing. I mean nothing 
new 

“* Let me hear the old story, then, Mr. Mov] 
trie.” ’ 

**The rest is merely that the Princess found 
that the fic ry eyes burned her and the eloquent 
tongue stung her, and truly that is the whole, 
Isn’t it a pretty story? The moral is that cages 


are sometimes trans.’ 


Sligo Moultrie becomes suddenly extremely 
attentive to Miss Magot. 


Grace Plumer 





it fe 
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HOW THE “GREAT EASTERN” WILL BE RE- 
CEIVED AT PORTLAND. 


The city government have made arrangements 
to te esate as abe of the Eastern. The 
programme includes a public dinner, ball, general illu- 
mination of the city, ringing of bells, salutes of artillery, 
excursions in the harbor, military displays, and other 
manifestations of public rejoicing. A committee of the 
city government has also voted to extend invitations to 
President Buchanan and his cabinet, to General Scott, to 
the Governor of Canada, to General Williams, com- 
mander of the British forces in North America, to the 
Governors of the several States, and to the executives of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, to visit Portland dur- 
ing the visit of the Great Eastern. 


RIOT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


" A riot of rather formidable proportions took place at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, on Wednesday evening 
last, between the firemen, who were holding a tournament 
at that place, and a gang of gamblers. Some trouble 
having occurred between them, the firemen assembled at 
night, attacked the premises occupied by the gamblers, 
and, after hard fighting, took ion, ransacked the 
premises, and smashed the furniture ; two other houses, 

pposed to be pied by gamblers, were also demol- 
ished. The mob then attacked the American Hotel, the 
windows of which were broken, and other damage done. 
Here they were addressed by several firemen, who begged 
them to desist from their work of destruction, which 
they were finally induced to do. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL HUSBAND. 

We read in the Ziibune: “ Dr. Taney recently eloped 
with the wife of a Baptist deacon, in Knox County, Ohio. 
She left three children, one an infant. He left five. 
The day before they eloped, the Doctor took his wife and 
her infant on a visit to his brother's, told her not to come 
back until the next evening, and that he would take 
good care of the other children in her absence. When 
she came home he had been gone over fourteen hours, 
and the little ones were all in tears. The bereaved hus- 
band followed the Doctor and his wife to Huron County, 
where he found the woman prostrated with illness. 
Without a word of upbraiding, he staid and nursed her 
back to life, then he talked with the Doctor and her, and 
reasoned with them, and promised to forgive all, and hide 
the facts from the world. To his griet, however, he 
learned that his wife loved the Doctor. He therefore ex- 
pressed his forgiveness to the recreant woman, and certi- 
fied in writing that he gave her up on condition that she 
would marry the object of her choice as soon as possible, 
and he would never molest them. He gave her $160, 
wished the blessing of God to rest upon her, and then he 
returned to his desolate hearth.” 


MORE SPIRITUAL MISCHIEF. 


William Holmes, the Troy merchant, of the “‘ spiritual” 
faith, who left his wife and ran away with an “ affinity,” 
has written a letter from Chicago to the Troy Budget, in 
which he says: 

“To set at rest forever any supposition that I am a 
* fugitive,’ I will say at once that I am now in the city 
of Chicago, enjoying, not as the article in ques#on would 
represent, the confidence and affection of one of my chil- 
dren, but the full confidence of three of them, and that 
unless a most cruel fortune deprives me of them, I expect 
to remain here, and by honest industry support them. 
That I have left my wife is most true, and that I never 
shall, under any circumstances, live with her again, is 
equally true. To do otherwise would to throw away 
the only hope of peace of mind that is left to me. For 
eighteen years I have tried to secure my peace in mar- 
ried life. * * * It is thrown out, by way of foreclos- 
ing all defense on my part, that I am a Spiritualist. 
They hope by this ery of * mad dog’ to crush me at once. 
They quote my letters to prove it. Those letters prove 
that I have aspirations for a social life beyond that of the 
brutes—in a word, I am guilty of that most monstrous 
of heresics, ‘ believing that affection, love, and congeni- 
ality are indixpensable to happiness in married life.’ So 
be it. I can not change that opinion.” 


RECEPTION BY EX-PRESIDENT TYLER, 


Ex-President Tyler gave an elegant reception to his 
friends last week, and “ Villa Margarete” was thronged 
with a crowd of lively guests. Mr. Justice Wayne, of 
the United States Supreme Court, was among the guests. 
A correspondent of the National Intelligencer, who saw 
the ex-President at Old Point Comfort last week, says 
that he ‘is living a mile or two from that place, in a 
Neat cottage, as | understand, with no pretensions to 
style or ceremony. He has grown somewhat older, of 
course, since I saw him last, in the White House, in 1841, 
but still walks with the ease and elasticity of a much 
el man. By his side was his handsome wife. It 

pleasant thus occasionally to see a practical illustration 
of the working of our republican systemi—a plain, elder- 
piensa | man, who for nearly four years wielded the 
power age of this great country, moves about 
among his fellows with not the slightest indication that 
he had ever been more than a plain farmer. When I saw 
him he was about starting home, after having been in the 
garrison looking — the usual afternoon dress parade 
of the six con es of artillery—to-day increased to 
seven—stati here. Whether the ex-President was 
himself interested in this military show, or only attend- 
ed his wife on the occasion, I know not.” 


HOTEL LIFE IN NEW YORK, 


Colonel J. W. Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, t 
last Sunday in this city. Writing to his paper of New 
York hotel life, he says: 

“I could conceive no ter punishment than to be 
forced to make a New Y hotel my abode on this earth 
all the time. It is an institution to enjoy occasionally — 
as you enjoy a play or a ball—a sort of relief from the 
cares of busi or the t Bri An Kod 
moral quiet. I commiserate those who are forced to stay 
at home because they have ‘nothing else to do." I look 
with amazement upon those who make that which is an 
e onal pleasure to me the delight of their lives. In 

ing of the people at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, I refer 
not to the set now under its metaliic roofs. If not the 
same Smiths and Browns, the same Joneses and Jen- 
kinses all the year round, however, they are the same 
kind of people. I could almost swear that I saw that 
young lady on the sofa, with her white hands, and her 
red lips, and her gauzy blue dress, sitting against the 
crimson wall in these parlors to-day, twelve years ago 
at another of these hotel steamboats aground. The same 
tind of old men, with tight boots, and dyed hair, and boy- 
ish collars, like Major Pendennis; the same young fellows, 
industrious about their mustaches, which they grow to 
tease; the same Southerners, with black eyes, flowing 
lveks, heavy canes, and stunning cigars; the same female 
hotel-faces in the great halls; the same aristocratic chil- 
dren in the great entries; the same cat-footed waiters; 
the same Irish servant-girls, beantiful, but as unapproach- 
able as porcupines; the same gentlemen bebind the offi- 
ces; the same genteel politicians at the bar; the same 
—s barbers offering you infallible hair-oil to cure 
neurable baldness. All these are here to-day, under dif- 
ferent names, it may be, but about as well known to me, 
and as familiar, and a« much alike, as the hotel popula- 
tion I have seen in other days, when other great houses 
were novelties. Sunday in such company! Imagine it, 
I do not doubt that among all these mortals there are 











many ood men and women; that many go to church and 
pray, and mean well; and that they are exemplary in 
every relation of life, But if you could «re them at break- 


fast at 1! a m., when Dr. laws is preaching to his ariste. 
cratic hearers, in their velvet pews; at dinner at 4p ™ ; 
when afternoon service is in full operation; and at sup- 
per from 9 till 12 rp ™., you would agree with me that 
they had left their piety at home, and brought only their 
purses and their appetites to New York.” 

THE LAST LADY FLOGGER, 

A correspondent of the Barnstable Patriot, at West 
Dennis, Massachusetts, says, that ‘Mrs .P. Terry, of 
that place, having been somewhat slandered by one J. 
Baker, met him on the highway recently, and admin- 
istered to him a severe flogging. As the slander only 
related to the alleged extravagance of Mrs. T. in having 
too much cloth in her dress, and too many adornments 
of gold, we take this opportunity to warn all bachelor 








friends and others to be careful even of the least impu- 
tation against the ladies of Cape Cod, lest it should re- 
suit in a similar misfortune of being flogged. In the 
present instance, we understand that Mrs. Terry has the 
sympathy of the community in which she resides, and 
almost every one presents her with « dollar or less, not 
as a gift to the needy, but as a testimonial to show their 
appreciation of Mrs. Terry's heroism.” 


PERSONAL, 


The Washington Constitution of Friday, in speaking ot 
the arrival of General Scott in that city, says: “ This 
veteran and illustrious officer, in his visits to this city, 
is always welcomed most cordially by the élite of the me- 
tropolia. He has been called upon by the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps now in the city, and most of our prom- 
inent citizens. He had a private interview with the 
President yesterday." We learn by telegraph that the 
General has been ordered to the scene of difficulties on 
the Pacific between General Harney and the British au- 
thorities at San Juan, whither he will repair with all 
possible dispatch. 

Professor Agassiz was to embark at Liverpool, on his 
return home, last Saturday. His visit to Europe has 
been, in all respects, satisfactory. He was received in 
the most cordial manner by the scientific men of En- 
gland, France, and Switzerland. He has passed most 
of his time among his relatives in Switzerland, but dure 
ing his absence has made purchases for the Museum of 
Natural History. Professor Agassiz will reopen his 
school for young ladies at Cambridge in October. 

The fgthers of two of the young ladies swindled by 
Leslie, alias Johnson, have published a card in the Phil- 
adelphia papers, in which they say that there were only 
nine victims, and not fifteen, as represented, and that 
none of the ladies are missing. ‘ 

Mr. Horace H. Day, of India-rubber immortality, has 
invented elastic suspenders for ladies, so that they may 
hang their petticoats from their shoulders, instead of 
fastening them about their hips. A good thing, we dare 
say. 

The — Adams tragedy of May last, which caused 
the death of Miss Mattie Butler under the most painful 
circumstances, has had another victim. On Satfirday 
last Charles Butler, father of the unfortunate young 
lady, died of grief. Since the fatal day he had been 
gradually pining away, until death came to his aid. 

Mr. Senator Douglas has written the following l¢tter 
to Mra. Lucy Stone, which is made public through the 
columns of the Bath (Maine) Sentinel ; . 

. “ Wasurnoron, July 14, 1859. 
“ Mrs. Lucy Stone: 

“Dean Mapam,—Your kind letter of the 8th instant, 
wishing me to be present at a Convention of the ladies 
of the Northwest, to be convened at Chicago on the 12th 
of September next, to devise measures for the promotion 
of the happiness, and protection of the interests and 
rights of the female sex, has just been laid before me. 
You are right, dear madam, when you say that I take a 
deep interest in all that concerns the ladies of our great 
and glorious country. And I need net now, after so many 
years of faithful labor in the cause of Popular Sover- 
eignty, assure you that you have, in your endeavors to 
obtain the liberty of governing yourselves in your own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States, 
the full confidence of my undivided sympathy. I regret, 
dear madam, that business of great importance will pre- 
vent me from being present at your Convention. 

**] have the honor to remain, etc., 
“8. A. Doveras.” 

The following distinguished Costa Ricans have arrived 
at the Astor Place Hotel in this city, viz.: Juan Rafael 
Mora, President of the Republic, from which he has just 
been expelled in consequence of a revolutionary move- 
ment there; C. Medina, Manuel Arguello, C. Medina, 
Jun,, and A. Bronilla; also Sebastian Lorento Unijos and 
Manuel M. Galvez of Peru. 

There are in Massachusetts five Unitarian clergymen 
who have been settled over their charges for upward of 
half a century, viz.: Rev. Joseph Richardson of Hing- 
ham, settled in 1806; Charles Lowell, D.D., of Boston, 
settled in 1807; Kev. Abraham Gushee, of Dighton, 
settled in 1807; Charles Wellington, D.D., of Tempie- 
ton, settled in 1807; Samuel Willard, D.D., of Deer- 
field, who is eighty-four years of age.” 

George Klink was recently lynched at Lafayette, In- 
diana, by a party of men, for ill-treating his child. He 
received one hundred lashes from a rope's end, after 
which he was released. 

An economical couple from Iowa arrived at Alexan- 
dria, Missouri, a few days ago, to get married. The 
groom bad neither hat, coat, nor vest; but Judge Spen- 
cer kindly loaned him those needed garments, and then 
tied the knot for them. When the ceremony was over 
the groom told the ‘‘ Squire” that he “hadn't a red," 
but would like to trade him a pet wolf if they could agree 
on the terms. The “ Squire” took the varmint and gave 
the happy bridegroom a dollar boot. 

Over $100 was raised among the officers at head-quar- 
ters at Camp Massachusetts in aid of the soldier who 
was crippled for life by an accident which occurred in 
getting out o, the cars. The Commander-in-Chief sub- 
ecri a very liberal sum. 

Private letters from Tuscany mention the alarming ill- 
ness of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the English poetess. 
She went to Italy during the war, from her deep interest 
in the cause of Italian independence, and her disappoint- 
ment at the greatly aggravated her previous illness. 
She is now declared out of danger. 

Madame Miramon has blessed her lord with an heir, 
and the little fellow was baptized in the Grand Cathedral 
of Mexico on the 18th uli. with great ceremony. 

A recent letter says: ** Paris is just now a sort of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, full of political faces, Mr. Seward is 
here; Mr. Sumner is here; Mr. Winthrop, of Boston, fa- 
ther and son, with their wives. General M*Dowell, of St. 
Louis, who has recently resigned the Consul Generalship 
at Constantinople, because the richest government in the 
world can not afford to pay ite servants a salary which 
will enable them to live, is also bere.” 

Information has just been received at the State Depart- 
ment from our Minister at Berlin, Mr. Wright, that Chris- 
tian Ernst, an American naturalized citizen, who had 
been compelled by force to enter the Hanoverian army, 
has, upo”™ the remonstrance of our government, been dis- 
charge .tum the service. 

The Kingston Daily News is authorized to state that 
Mr. Gibbs and Sir H. Holland visit Canada for their own 
pleasure, and not to prepare the way for the Prince's 
journey. Mr. Gibbs, who was formerly, but is not now, 
the Prince's tutor, is brother of the Messrs. Gibbs, of 
Oshawa. Sir Henry Holland is a celebrated London phy- 
sician, who married a daughter of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
The lady edited her father's correspondence and posthu- 
mous works. We shall be glad to welcome these visit- 
ors, as we should any intelligent Englishmen who have 
enterprise enough to abandon the Rhine to the cockneys 
and seek a new route of travel; but must protest against 
the flunkeyism of the News, who says that they will 
“honor Western Canada with a visit after going up the 
Ottawa." Nobody under the rank of a prince can honor 
a million and a half of people. 

They have a flying-machine man out West, a Mr. D. 
M. Cook, of Mansficld, Ohio. He publishes a card to the 
following effect : 

“IT am now engaged in the construction of a house to 
carry on, and complete my great design—the air-«hip— 


and hope, by the «pring of 1860, to have my favorite mod- 
el aerial car, Queen of the Air, perfected, By this in- 
vention | expect to navigute the air at will with an in- 
conceivable velocity The car will be twelve feet long 


and four aud a half fect in its « juatorial diameter, and 
of a true pointed ellipse ; and will be elevated, propeiled, 
and directed solely by the force of the electric engine, 
without hydrogen gas, steam, fans, or rudders. 1 confi- 
dently expect to finish my experiments during the com- 
ing winter; and next summer, if successful, will make a 
voyage to Francisco, breakfasting here, dining there, 
and returning the Same day for ~ oy — the entire 
trip in about twelve hours! Sach is k of motor 
ene Ceeet ay eeeuten. As to its feas- 
iHity, I will leave the world to judge for itself when this 
statement shali have been practically demonstrated.” 
The Philadelphia North American learns that the Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson, who has been for several months under 
the care of a skillful oculist, in Philadelphia, has so far 
recovered his eyesight, that he has relinquished his de- 





sign of “—. medical advice in Europe, and will soon 
return to Washington to resume his professional labors. 

The Rochester Democrat has the following dispatch 
relative to Shields, who was going to attempt a Sam 
Patch jumping feat at Niagara Falis: 

“ Shields, in company with a young man, named An- 
drew Frank, went in « boat to the scene of the intended 
exploit, for the pu » of making some explorations 
Shields divested himself of bis clothing, and swam from 
the shore to the middie of the river, to ascertain the 
strength and direction of the currents tuat prevail, and 
had proceeded some distance, when he was caught in « 
whirlpool, from which he could not extricate himself 
He ced for Frank to bring the boat, but before he 
could oe reached the unfortunate man was ingulfed, and 
his late companion saw him no more, The body had not 
been found when our informant left Suspension Bridge 
last evening.” 

Mr. Coleman, of the International Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, last Wednesday was caned by his own waiters. 
He was asked to go into the dining-room, where about 
fifty of the waiters were seated. The band in attend- 
ance piayed a tune, and then the head waiter tapped « 
bell: the waiters rose, and, passing the cane from hand 
to hand, each said, “1 present ;’’ and, coming into the 
head waiter’s hands, he presented to Mr. Coleman in a 
pretty speech. The head waiter, Mr. Casley, was pre- 
sented with a gold ring by his assistants. 

The library of the late Baron de Humboldt, bequeath- 
ed by him to his old valet, has been purchased for 40,000 
thalers (£6000), the Vienna journals state, by Lord 
Bioomfield, Minister of England at Berlin. 

The Albany Journal states that, hy the recent decease 
of the Dean of Ripon, in England, the Hon. John Q 
Wilson, of that city, becomes the last survivor of the 
party of cabin passengers who accompanied Robert Ful- 
ton in his first steamboat journey from New York to 
Albany 

The Louisville Courier says the death of Robert Wick- 
liffe will render necessary the return of Colonel Preston, 
now at the Courtof Madrid. The estate of Mr. Wickliffe 
is enormous, and Mrs. Preston, the wife of our Minister, 
is one of the three heirs who inherit the whole. The 
share of Mra. Preston, added to the present fortune of her 
husband, will make Colonel Preston one of the richest 
men in the country. 

De Lave's final walk over Genesee Falls took place on 
Saturday. He now retires from Rochester, to cross next 
at Seneca Falla, where he proposes to stretch his rope 
over a deep gorge. = 

Leigh Hunt, the popular author, died%n London on 
the 28th of August, in the T5th year of his age. He had 
been in a declining state of health for a considerable time. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE “GREAT EASTERN” GOING TO PORTLAND. 
Tue directors of the company owning the Great East- 
ern have declined Mr. Lever's amended offer to charter 
her, and their original programme is to be carried out. 
The ship had been closed to the public, and was to leave 
the Thames in a day or two. The receipts from visitors 
during the few days she was open to the public exceeded 
Few or no policies of insurance had been taken 
out on the ship at Lioyds, the underwriters being gener 
ally unwilling to transact business until the completion 
of the trial trip. There were some anxious to see the 
ship safe out of the Thames, but those in charge of her 

entertained no fears on the subject. 





FRANCE. 
COUNT DE MORNY'S GREAT SPEECH, 

M. de Morny, President of the Corps Legislatif of 
France, and Chairman of the Council General of the De- 
partment of Puy de Déme; has delivered a speech to that 

“ly, which, in the absence of other indications of the 
intentions of the Government, bas created great interest. 

He said: “You have participated, gentlemen, in the 
enthusiasm excited by our victories—you have shared io 
the unanimous gratitude of France for the great modera- 
tion of the Emperor. But you find it dificult to under- 
stand how his Majesty's evident desire to prevent a Eu- 
ropean conflagration can have caused in England the 
newspaper articles, the parliamentary speeches, and the 
warlike preparations of which so much has been said. 
You know, without doubt, by means of what logic the 
English explain their apprehensions. They say, ‘Our 
press is free—the French press is not so; therefore, in- 
sults have not the same importance in one as in the other." 
That is quite an error. There is in France no means of 
preventing a journal from publishing what seems to it 
right—the government is only armed against the press 
with the power of warning and of suspension, which are 
repressive measures, 


THE EMPEROR DOESN'T WANT TO AVENGE 
WATERLOO, 

“The English add: ‘ The Emperor retains at the bot- 
tom of his heart the desire to avenge Waterloo and 8t 
Helena. He only concluded peace with the Emperor 
of Russia in order to make him an ally; he has been 
generous to the Emperor of Austria only to make a friend 
of him also, and with that double alliance he intends to 
attack England.’ I do not think it inopportune to tell 
you what I think on that subject. We live at a period 
when the hatreds of castes and families have succumbed 
from the increased mildness of manners, and at which 
national hatred and prejudice have been effaced by civil- 
ization. The new generation have something else to do 
than avenge the past; they are too enlightened to act on 
any other motive than the interest of the present and 
the future. The Emperor and the present generation 
of Frenchmen are not of those of whom it can be said, 
* They have learned nothing and forgotten nothing.’ As 
for the generous proceedings between the three Emper- 
ors, to ascribe them to the speculative object indicated 
above, is it not to reduce to the proportions of a paltry 
theatrical intrigue the regulation of the great interests 
of Europe, and to degrade the elevated sentiments which 
God has placed in the heart of a sovereign for the wel- 
fare of humanity? 


HE WILL MAINTAIN PEACE AT ALL HAZARDS, 


** Assuredly, I am better able than any other to 

ciate the loyal fidelity of the Emperor and his pacific in- 
tentions; for when he did me the honor to send me to 
Russia to draw closer the relations between the two em- 
pires, the part of my instructions which dominated every 
other was this: ‘ Do not allow any encroachment to be 
made on the English alliance; and, far from endeavor- 
ing to divide the Powers, on the contrary, point out 
that if they had the good sense to unite and to come to 
an understanding, all the paltry difficulties which arise 
in Europe may be solved peaceably.’ Need I recall to 
your memory the incidents which preceded the war with 
Austria, in order to prove that the Emperor Napoleon, 
while desiring to free Italy, and to disengage the frontier 
of France from Austrian pressure, would have preferred 
attaining that object by a congress rather than bv a war? 
The number and the state of our army at the moment 
when the ultimatum of Austria was issued prove this. 
And if the stateemen of England who now consider that 
enough has not been done fer the Italians had consented 
before the war to express the sympathies which they 
now manifest, it ix to be presumed that the affairs of It- 
aly would have been regulated by diplomacy. I repe st 
that, after all the Emperor has done and said, to suspect 
him of preparing in the dark, without any other motive 
than ancient enmity, an enterprise which would throw 
into confusion the gravest interests in the and 
would be the most fatal blow to civilization, is to do 
his word and his heart as a sovereign and a man.” 


THE SORT OF WARS FRANCE WILL wacr. 
After a good-natured suggestion that perhaps the at- 
tempts which have been made by certain ne pers 
and speakers in England to excite distrust of France, 
were only inspired by the desire of the one to increase 
their cireulation, and of the other to gain popularity, 
Count de Morny went on to say: 
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“ Time, and the determination of the Emperor to lead 
France into the occupations and labors of peace, will, I 
doubt not, triumph over chimerical fears! That, gentle- 
men, is the sort of war which we must wage with En- 
gland. Let us resolutely terminate our means of convey- 
ance and of cirenlation; let us put them in communica- 
tion with our coal pits; let us reduce the cost price of all 
raw materials and of ail our manufactured articles; let 
us imitate the English in what we are deficient in; let us 
gain strength from the epirit of association without con- 
tinually requiring the support of the Government; let us 
endeavor to covquer, and by prudent use preserve, the 
liberties which make a man absolute master of his own 
welfare, and which have no other limits tuan the wre ng 
done to others. Yes, let us make on ; 
fact'ring and commercial war—a conf ( progress and 
civilizatios, loyal, avowabie, and whic)’ will be advan- 
tageous to all. That ts what the Em. ‘e..c desires: let 
us second his efforts. Already is the a onesty a work of 
pacification which vs the prelude of the system into which 
we are about to enter. Let us hope thet it will be so un- 
derstood by every body, especially by those who are the 
object of it.” 

HOW THE EMPEROR GAVE PARIS Goop GAs 

The Emperor Napoleon, says the Boston Transcript, 
has his own way of dealing with diMeulties, whether 
social, munir: pal, or international—as may be seen by 
his treatment of the gas companies of his capital. Find- 
ing, four or five years ago, that the Parisians complained 
of the charac,er and price of the gas which was served 
to them, he «sused some gas-works to be built in the 


gand a manu- 





grounds of the palace at St. Cloud, and fitted with the 
necessacy appara tus for the manufacture of that import- 
ant article. Then, under his own superintendence, as- 
sisted by several » minent chemists an¢ entific men, he 
caused experime: ts in the manufacture of gas from all 
the various mate jais, from the cheapest to the dearest, 
to be made. Wh. o he had tried the different kinds in 
the palace, and hae figured up the cout to his satisfaction, 
he invited the dire: tors of the Parisian gas companies to 
visit St. Cloud and naspect the results of his experiments 
The effect in Pari: was mest satixfactory. The people 
have now no canse o complain of their gas, which corts 
them but about om -haif what it did when the Imperial 


Jack of all trades cc mmenced gas-making. 


S\VITZERLAND. 
THE Z RICH CONFERENCE, 

The Paria correep ndent of the Times, wri ing on the 
S0th, says: * Thing are going on so badly at Zurich as 
to render the dirsolh tion of the conference in a very few 
days probable. A ( ingress of war seems to be the only 
alternative, a Congr ss which Austria is decidedly op- 
posed to, ard which will have as litte euccess as this 
conference." 

The designation t be given to the new kingdom has 
been discussed at Zu ich. Arstria is willing that Victor 
Emanuel should be } aown as King of Sardinia and Lom- 
bardy, but will not ¢ sent that be should describe him- 
self as King of Uppe Italy. 

A dispatch from Z) rich, dated August 91, says: “ Pri 
vate conferences hax : continued to take place between 
the Plenipotentiaries for the last three daya. The rep 
resentatives of Franc: and Austria have daily conferred 
together. Yesterday bere was a meeting of the lrench 
and Sardinian Plenip: tentiaries.” 


ITALY. 
GARIBALDI'S “ECEPTION AT PARMA. 
A letter from Parm,, gives some details of General 


Garibaldi's reception i that city 

“The people and th National Guard were waiting for 
him at the railway st. Gon; the crowd was excited to 
such a degrée that th y took the horses from his car 
riage, and drew him h. triumph from street to street 
through the town, ami lst showers of bouquets; and, 
not content with this, o reaching bis hotel he was com 
pelled to address the pe ple from the baleony, which he 
did as follows: 

*** After this demonstr . tion, aay ts it possible that the 
fugitive princes can eve return? *No, it te imporsi 
ble! was the unanimous eaponse. * Well, then, added 


the General, ‘I swear to (ou by this eword that if ever 
they dare attempt to cons m you again to servitude, we 
shall know how to defen . ourselves to the last gasp. 


We ask no favors from a / quarter; we only want our 
rights like other nations, a d, with the help of Heaven, 
we will have them at any cost, since diplomacy is en- 
deavoring to deprive us of t..em."” 

THE ITALIANS TO BE P \OTECTED BY FRANCE. 

Count Lymuty, Meyor of ‘arma, issued a proclama- 
tion op his return from Parise Napoieon, in addressing 
him, used the following wor \s: * Tell the populations 
that have sent you to me the my arny shall never do 
violence to their wishes, and t at 1 will not permit any 
other foreign force to commit vi lence againat you.” The 
Count adds: “ These words ma) » you the arbiters of your 
destinies.” 

GARIBALDIS 6 ‘STEM. 

Garibaldi has resolved to main ‘ia in the army of Cen- 
tral Italy the same espiritof order nd discipline that dis- 
tinguished the Chasseurs of the A .« = In an order of the 
day he says: “I will cause to be sot any one who calls 
himself a Mazzinian, a republican a socialist, cr even a 
Garibaldian. I will have none wit, me but soldiers and 
Italians.” re 

REFORMS AT RO \R, 


The Roman correspondent of the Morning Post, in a 
letter dated the 13th ult, says: “Cc cessions of a more 
important nature than a Mere chang in the Presidency 
of the Council of State, or a complete traneférmation of 
the Counctt itself, are eapected to be p omulgated within 
a day or two. The Government prin ng-offices in the 
Quirinal Paiace are hard ot work in t .¢ preparation of 
the long-desired motu-proprio, which to announce to 
Rome and Italy the conditions upon w! .ch the Supreme 
Pontiff has consented to join the Cont deration. The 
printers have been obliged to take an = ath of secrecy, 
and every precaution is observed to prey nt any revela- 
tion of the text of this document before the day of its 
— which is expected to be on Mo day, the 15th ; 

ut rumors are of course afloat, and amo: ¢ other beads 
the most accredited are those of « general, but not quite 
unlimited, amnesty—administrative and financial re- 
forms—an army of 25,000 men, 15,000 of w)\om in active 
service, and 10,000 im reserve for federal. duty. The 
provinces to be divided into five) ons, aving their 
seats of governments at Bologna, Fort or P. saro, Mace- 
rata, Perugia, and Velletri, each to be presid. d over bya 
Cardinal with lay delegates, Nothing very such moro 
extended than this can be hoped forfrom the ‘apa! Gov- 
ernment unless v ider greater pressure than t. ¢ Emperor 
Napvuleon appears inclined to apply just now, ind there- 
fore it is very probable that the above con}: tures are 
not far from the truth." 


CANADA. 


REMOVAL OF THE SKAT OF GOVERN, ‘NT. 


The Toronto Leader of Wednesiny says: **'T: day his 
Exceliency the Governor-General, bis family a. | staff, 


leave Toronto for Quebec, the ancient aa well .a the 
present capital of Canada, Two or three minist)s may 
remain a few days longer, and perhaps a stray ¢ ber 
of the Government may not depart till the end ‘/ the 
month. Put with the departure of the Governm, Gen- 
eral Toronte ceases to be the capital of the Province: and 
Quebec rises to the importence which that posits is 


capable of conferring upon it” 
We learn by telegraph that the Government ave 
moved bodily to Quebec. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
A REVOLUTION IN COSTA KK A. 

A revolution has taken place in Costa Rica. Preside ,t 
Mora was seized while in bed, and carried off to Guat 
mala, He was accompanied by his brother, Genec'| 
Mora, and his Minister, Canas. Sefior Martelleagro wa 
chosen provisional President of Costa Rica. Lorenz 
Salazar, commander of the troops at San José, wac th 
chief of the conspirators. President Mors arrived ia 





this city in the North Star. 
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CAMP MASSACHUSETTS. 

We engrave herewith a fine picture of Camp 
Massachusetts—in other words, the general mus- 
ter of the Massachusetts militia, which took piace 
near Concord on 7th, 8th, and 9th instant. We al- 
luded in our last number to the assembling of the 
troops; our picture completes the history of the 
event. 

The evolution selected for illustration by our 
artist is the grand detour executed by the militia 
before Governor Banks, General Wool, and the 
magistracy and Legislature of the State. The 
Governor will be seen, mounted on his famous 
Morgan horse, in the back-greund of the picture, 
near the flag-staff. On his right sits General Wool ; 
around him are the Senate and other public bod- 
ies ; in his rear are the Cadets, his personal body- 
guard. The militia—6000 in number—are slowly 
defiling before him, in a column 80 long that an 
hour eiapses before the last of them pass any given 
point. ‘The group of horsemen shown in the fore- 
ground of our picture are Major-General Sutton 
and the staff, who are followed by a brass band 
and the Boston Fusileers. 

The scene was so vast that no picture could give 
a satisfactory view of its ensemble. The troops, 
as we have said, were 6000 in number; there were, 
it is estimated, not less than 50,000 spectators on 
the ground, comprising every station and grade in 
society, from the aristocrats of Boston to knaves, 
gamblers, and black-legs. To the credit of the 
Boston police be it said, that no excesses were 
committed during the encampment, 

We have not space for the speeches of General 
Wool and Governor Banks, who expressed, as well 
they might, their satisfaction at the splendid spec- 
tacle. May it be renewed from year to year, and 
may the Massachusetts militia always present as 
fine an appearance as they did on the 9th! 


. 
A Gand Fight. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE “E LITTLE, LOVE MB LONG," ETO. 
: = . 
(From Advance Sheets, direct from the 
Author.) 
oN 
CHAPTER XXIL—Continued. 

Gryssrecut VAN Swieren could not sleep all 
night for anxiety. He was afraid of thunder and 
lightning, or he would have mace one of the party 
that searched Peter's house. As soon as the storm 
ceased altogether he crept down stairs, saddled his 
mule, and rode to the Three Kings at Sevenbergen. 
‘There he found his men sleeping, some on the chairs, 
some on the tables, some on the floor. He roused 
them furiously, and heard the story of their unsuc- 
cessful search, interlarded with praises of their 
zeal. 

“Fool! to let you go without me,” cried the 
jurgomaster. ‘* My life on't he was there all the 
time. Looked ye under the girl's bed?” 

‘No: there was no room for a mar. there.” 

“How know ye that if ye looked not?” snarled 
Ghysbrecht. “Ye should have looked under her 
bed, and in it too; and sounded all the panels with 
your knives. Come, now, get up, and I shall show 
ye how to search.” 

Dierich Brower got up and shook himself; “ If 
you find him call me a horse and no man.” 

In a few minutes Peter's house was again sur- 
rounded. 

The fiery old man left his mule in the hands of 
Jorian Ketel, and, with Dierich Brower and the 
others, entered the house. 

The house was empty ! 

Not a creature to be seen, not even Peter. They 
went up stairs, and then suddenly one of the men 
gave a shout, and pointed through Peter's window, 
which was open. ‘The others looked, and there, 
at some little distance, walking quietly across the 
fields with Margaret and Martin, was the man they 
sought. Ghysbrecht, with an exulting yell, de- 
scended the stairs, and flang himself on his mule; 
and he and his men set off in hot pursuit. 

as» - 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Gerarp, warned by recent peril, rose before 
daybreak, and waked Martin. The old soldier 
was astonished. He thought Gerard had escaped 
by the window iast night. Being consulted as to 
the best way for him to leave the country and elude 
pursuit, he said there was but one road safe. ‘I 
must guide you through the great forest toa bridle 
road I know of. This wiil take you speedily toa 
hostelry, where they will lend you a swift horse ; 
and then an hour's gallop will take you out of Hol- 
land. But let us start ere the folk here quit their 
beds.”’ 

Peter’s house was but a furlong and a half from 
the forest. They started, Martin with his bow and 
three arrows, for it was Thursday; Gerard with 
nothing but a stout oak staff Peter gave him for 
the journey. 

Margaret pinned up her kirtle and farthingale, 
for the road was wet. Peter went as far as his 
garden hedge with them, and then, with more emo- 
tion than he often bestowed on passing events, gave 
the young man his blessing 





The sun was peeping above the horizon as they 
crossed the stony field and made for the wood. 
They had crossed about half when Margaret, who 
kept nervously looking back every now and then, 
uttered a cry, and, following her instinct, began 
to run toward the wood, screaming with terror all 
the way. 

Ghysbrecht and his men were in hot pursuit. 

Resistance would have been madness. Martin 
and Gerard followed Margaret's example. The 
pursuers gained slightly on them ; but Martin kept 
shouting, “Only gain the wood! only gain the 
wood !"’ 

They had too good a start for the men on foot, 
and their hearts bounded with hope at Martin’s 


words, for the great trees seemed now to stretch 
their branches like friendly arms toward them, and 
ir leaves like a screen. 

he an unforeseen danger burst on them. The 
fiery old Burgomaster had flung himself on his 
mule, and spurring him to a gallop, he headed not 
his own men only, but the fugitives. His object 
was to cut them eff, The old man came galloping 
in a semicircle, and got on the edge of the wood, 
right in front of Gerard: the others might escape 
for aught he cared. 

Margaret shrieked twice; but only once for Ge- 
rard. 

Ghysbrecht in his ardor had forgotten that hunt- 
ed animals turn on the hunter; and that two men 
can hate, and two can long to kill the thing they 
hate. 

Instead of attempting to dodge him, as the Burg- 
omaster thought he would, Gerard flew right at 
him with a savage, exulting cry, and struck at 
him with all his heart and scul and strength. The 
oak staff came down on his face with a frightful 
crash, and laid him under his mule’s tail, beating 
the devil’s tattoo with his heels, his face streaming, 
and his collar spattered with blood. 

The next moment the three were in the wood. 
The yell of dismay and vengeance that burst from 
Ghysbrecht’s men at that terrible blow which 
felled their leader, told the fugitives that it was a 
race for life or death. 

‘*Why run?” cried Gerard, panting. ‘You 
have your bow, and I have this ;” and he shook 
his bloody staff. 

“ Boy!” roared Martin. “‘THE GALLOWS! 
Follow me!” and he fled into the wood. Soon 
they heard a cry like a pack of hounds opening 
on sight of the game. The men were in the wood 
and saw them flitting among the trees. Margaret 
moaned and panted as she ran; and Gerard clench- 
ed his teeth and grasped his staff. The next min- 
ute they came to a stiff hazel coppice. Martin 
dashed into it and shouldered the young wood aside 
as if it was but standing corn. 





Ere they had gone fifty yards in it they came to 
four blind paths. 

Martin took one. ‘‘ Bend low,” said he; and, 
half creeping, they glided along. Presently their 
path was again intersected with other little tortu- 
ous paths. They took one of them; it seemed to 
lead back, but it soon took a turn, and after a while 
brought them to a thick pine grove where the walk- 
ing was good and hard; there were no paths here, 
and the young fir-trees were so thick you could not 
see three yards before your nose. 

When they had gone some way in this, Martin 
sat down, and accustomed to lose all impression of 
danger with the danger itself, took a piece of bread 
and a slice of ham out of his wallet and began qui- 
etly to eat his breakfast. 

The young ones looked at him with dismay. 
He replied to their looks, 

‘** All Sevenbergen could not find you now; you 
will lose your purse, Gerard, long before you get to 
Italy ; is that the way to carry a purse?” 

Gerard looked, and there was a large triangular 
purse, entangled by its chains to the buckle and 
strap of his wallet, 

“This is none of mine,” said he. ‘* What is in 
it, I wonder?” and he tried to detach it: but in 
passing through the coppice it had become inex- 
tricably entangled in his strap and buckle, “It 
seems loth to leave me,” said Gerard, and he had 
to cut it loose with his knife. The purse, on ex- 
amination, proved to be well provided with silver 
coins of all sizes, but its bloated appearance was 
greatly owing to a number of pieces of brown pa- 
per folded.and doubled. A light burst on Gerard. 
‘“« Why it must be that old thief’s: and see! stuffed 
with paper to deceive the world!” 

The wonder was how the Burgomaster’s purse 
came on Gerard. 

They hit at last upon the right solution. The 
purse must have been at Ghysbrecht’s saddle-bow, 
and Gerard, rushing at his enemy, had unconscious- 
ly torn it away, thus felling his enemy and robbing 
him with a single gesture. 

Gerard was delighted at this feat, but Margaret 
was uneasy. 

“Throw it away, Gerard, or let Martin take it 
back. _ Already they call you a thief. I can not 
bear it.” 

“Throw it away—give it,him back? not a sti- 
ver. This is spoil, lawfully won in battle from an 
enemy. Is it. got, Martin?” 

“Why, of course. Send him back the brown 
paper an you will; but the purse or the coin—that 
were a sin.” 

“Oh, Gerard!” said Margaret, ‘‘ you are going 
to adistant land, We need the good-will of Heav- 
en. How can we hope for that if we take what is 
not ours.” 

But Gerard saw it in a different light. 

“It is Heaven that gives it me by a miracle, 
and I shall cherish it accordingly,” said this pious 
youth, ‘Thus the favored people spoiled the 
Egyptians, and we have done.” 

‘Take your own way,” said Margaret, humbly, 
‘vou are wiserthanI am. You are my husband,” 
added she, in a low, murmuring voice ; “ is it for me 
to gainsay you?” 

These humble words from Margaret, who, till 
that day, had held the whip hand, rathe- surprised 
Martin for the moment. They recurred to him 
some time afterward, and then they surprised him 
less. 

Gerard kissed her tenderly in retarn for her wife- 
like docility, and they pursued their journey hand 
in hand, Martin leading the way, into the depths 
of the huge forest. The farther they went the more 
absolutely secure from pursuit they felt. Indeed, 
the townspeople never ventured so far as this int< 
the trackless part of the forest. 

Yet they went sadly. 

Impetuous natures repent quickly. Gerard was 
no sooner out of all danger, than his conscience be- 
gan to prick him. 

‘* Martin, would I had not struck quite so hard.” 

“Whom? Oh! let that pass; he is cheap 





served.” 





“* Martin, I saw his gray hairs as my stick fell 
on him. I doubt I shall not get them out of my 
sight this while.” 

Martin grunted. ‘‘ Who spares a badger for his 
gray hairs. The grayer your enemy is, the older ; 
and the older the craftier, and the craftier the bet- 
ter for a little killing.” 

‘Killing? Killing, Martin? Don't speak of 
killing ;” and Gerard shook all over. 

‘‘T am very much mistaken if you have not,” 
said Martin, cheerfully. 

‘* Now Heaven forbid!” 

‘* The old vagabond’s skull cracked like a wal- 
nut. Aha?” 

‘God and all the saints forbid it!” 

‘* He rolled off his mule like a stone shot out of 


acart. Said I to myself, ‘There is one wiped 
out!’ And the iron old soldier grinned ruth- 
lessly. 


Gerard fell on his knees, and began to pray for 
his enemy’s life. 

At this Martin lost patience. ‘‘ Here’s mum- 
mery. What, you that set up for learning, know 
you not that a wise man never strikes his enemy 
but to kill him? And what is all this coil about 
killing of old men? If it had been a young one, 
now, with the joys of life waiting for him—to wit, 
wine, women, and pillage—but an old fellow at 
the edge of the grave, why not shove himin? Go, 
he must, to-day or to-morrow; and what better 
place for graybeards? Now, if ever I should be 
so mischancy as to last so long as Ghysbrecht did, 
and have to go on a mule’s legs instead of Martin 
Wittenhaagen’s, and a back like this (striking the 
wood of his bow), instead of this (striking the 
string), I'll thank and bless any young fellow 
who will have the charity and the friendship to 
knock me on the head, as you have done that old 
shop-keeper, malediction on his memory !” 

“ Oh, culpa mea! culpa mea!” cried Gerard, and 
smote upon his breast. 

“* Look, there,” said Martin to Margaret, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘he is a priest at heart, still: and, when he 
is not in ire, St. Paul, what a milk-sop!” 

“Tush, Martin!” cried Margaret, reproachfully : 
then sinking on her knees, she wreathed her arms 
round Gerard, and comforted him with the double 
magic of a woman's sense and a woman's voice. 

“* Sweet-heart,”” murmured she, *‘ you forget: you 
went not a step out of the way to harm him who 
hunted you to your death. You fled from him, 
He it was who spurred on you. Then did you 
strike but in self-defense, and a single blow, and 
with that which was in your hand. Malice had 
drawn knife, or struck again and again. How 
often have men been smitten with staves, not one, 
but many, many blows, yet no lives lost. If, then, 
your enemy has fallen, it is through his own mal- 
ice, not yours, and by the will of God.” 

‘**Bless you, Margaret, bless you, for thinking 
so!” 

“Yes, but, beloved one; if you have had the 
misfortune to kill that wicked man the more need 
is there that you fly with hast from Holland. Oh! 
let us on.” 

“Nay, Margaret,” said Gerard. ‘I fear not 
man’s vengeance, thanks to Martin here, and this 
thick wood: only Him I fear whose eye pierces 
the forest and reads the heart of man. If I but 
struck in self-defense, ‘tis well; but if in hate, he 
may bid the avenger of blood follow me to Italy ; 
to Italy ? ay, to earth’s remotest bounds.” 

“Hush!” said Martin, peevishly. “I can’t 
hear for your chat.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘Do you hear nothing, Margaret? My ears are 
getting old.” 

Margaret listened, and presently she heard a 
tuneful sound, like a single stroke upon a deep 
ringing bell. _ She described it so to Martin. 

** Nay, L heard it,” said he. 

* And so did I,’’ said Gerard: “ it was beauti- 
ful: Ah! there it is again. How sweetly it blends 
with the air. It is a long way off. It is before 
us; is it not?” a 

“No, no! the echoes of this wood confound the 
ear ofa stranger. It comes from the pine grove.” 

* What, the one we passed ?” 

“The one we passed.” 

“Why, Martin, is this any thing? You look 

le.”’ 

“ Wonderful !” said Martin, with a sickly sneer. 
‘* He asks me is it any thing?” 

** Come, on, on! at any rate, let us reach a bet- 
ter place than this.” 

“ A better place—for what?” 

“To stand at bay, Gerard,” said Martin, grave- 
ly; “and die like soldiers, killing three for one.” 

“ What's that sound ?” 

“TT IS THE AVENGER OF BLOOD.” 

“Ob, Martin, save him! Oh, Heaven, be mer- 


ciful! What new, mysterious peril is this?” 
“GIRL, ITS A OD-HOUND |” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue courage, like the talent, of common men 
runs in a narrow groove. Take them but an inch 
out of that and they are done. Martin's courage 
was perfect as far as it went. He had met and 
baffled many dangers in the course of his rude life, 
and these familiar dangers he could face with Spar- 
tan fortitude, almost with indifference: but he had 
never veen hunted by a blood-hound; nor had he 
eve’ seen that brute’s unerring instinct baffled by 
hn vaneunning. Here, then, 1 sense of the super- 
»ecural combined with novelty to unsteel his heart. 

iter going a few steps he leaned on his bow, and 
energy and hope oozed out of him. Gerard, to 
whom the danger appeared slight in proportion as 
it was distant, urged him to flight. 

“ What avails it?” said Martin, sadly; “if we 
get clear of the wood we shall die cheap; here, 
hard by, I know a place where we may die dear.” 

‘Alas! good Martin,” cried Gerard; “despair 
not so quickly; there must be some way to es- 


Oh, Martin!” cried Margaret. ‘‘ What if we 
were to part company? Gerard's life alone is for- 





feit: is there no way to draw the pursuit on us 
twain, and let him go safe?” 

“Girl, you know not the blood-hound’s nature. 
He is not on this man’s track, or that; he is on the 
track of blood. My life on't, they have taken him 
to where Ghysbrecht fell, and from Ghysbrecht's 

sblood to the man that shed it that cursed hound 
will lead them, though Gerard should run through 
an army, or swim the Meuse.” And again he 
leaned upon his bow, and his head sank. 

= hound’s mellow voice rang through the 
wi 


A cry more tunable 
Was never halloed to, nor cheered with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, or in Thessaly. 


Strange that things beautiful should be terrible 
and deadly. The eye of the boa constrictor while 
fascinating its prey is lovely. No royal crown 
holds such a jewel; it is a ruby with the emerald’s 
green light playing ever upon it. Yet the deer 
that sees it loses all power of motion, and trem- 
bles, and awaits his death ; and even so to compare 
hearing with sight, this sweet and mellow sound 
seemed to fascinate Martin Wittenhaagen. He 
stood uncertain, bewildered, and unnerved. Ge- 
rard was little better now. Martin's last words 
had daunted him. He had struck an old man and 
shed his blood, and by means of that very blood 
blood’s four-footed avenger was on his track. Was 
not the finger of Heaven in this? 

While the men were thus benumbed the wo- 
man’s brain was all activity. The man she loved 
was in danger. 

“‘ Lend me your knife,” said she to Martin. 
gave it her. 

“ But ’twill be little use in your hands,” said 
he. 

Then Margaret did a sly thing. She stepped 
behind Gerard, and furtively drew the knife across 
her arm, and made it bleed freely : then stooping, 
smeared her hose and shoes; and still as the blood 
trickled she smeared them; but so adroitly that 
neither Gerard nor Martin saw. Then she seized 
the soldier’s arm. 

“Come, be a man!” she said, haughtily, “ and 
let thisend. Take us to some thick place, wher, 
numbers will not avail our foes.” 

“‘T am going,” said Martin, sulkily. ‘“ Hurry 
avails not: we can’t shun the bound, and the place 
is hard by;” then turning to the left, he led the 
way, as men go to execution. 

He soon brought them to a thick hazel coppice, 
like the one that had favored their escape in the 
morning. 

“There,” said he, “ this is but a furlong broad, 
but it will serve our turn.” 

“What are we to do?” 

“Get through this and wait on the other side: 
then, as they come straggling through, shoot three, 
knock two on the head, and the rest will kill us.” 

“Is that all you can think of ?”’ said Gerard, 

“ That is all.” 

“Then, Martin Wittenhaagen, I take the lead; 
for you have lost your head. Come, can you obey 
so young a man as I am?” 

“Oh! yes, Martin,” cried Margaret, “do not 
gainsay Gerard! He is wiser than his years.” 

Martin gave a sullen assent, and they entered 
the thick coppice. 

Then Gerard, with his great hunting-knife, cut 
the young hazels as he went and put them across 
their track, high up, so as to make the passage 
more difficult to their human pursuers; but he 
kept the foot-track as clear as he could so as not to 
impede the blood-hound. Martin, by his order, 
did the same. When they had thus painfully 
traveled through half the brush-wood blood- 
hound’s deep bay came nearer and nearer, louder 
and louder. 

Margaret trembled. 

Martin went down on his stomach and listened. 

‘“‘T hear a horse’s feet.” 

“No,” said Gerard. ‘‘I doubt it is a mule’s. 
That cursed Ghysbrecht is still alive: none other 
would follow me up so bitterly.” 

“Never strike your enemy but to slay him,” 
said Martin, gloomily. 

“I'll hit harder this time if Heaven gives me 
the chance,” said Gerard. 

At last they worked through the coppice, and 
there was an open wood. The trees were large, 
but far apart, and no escape possible that way. 

And now with the hound’s bay mingled a score 
of voices, hooping and hallooing. 

“ The whole village is out after us,” said Martin. 

‘I care not,” said Gerard. “ Listen, Martin! 
I have made the way rotigh to the men, and smooth 
to the hound. What follows? The hound will 
gain on the men, and, as soon as he comes out of 
the coppice, we will kill him.” 

“The hound? | There are more than one !” 

“*T hear but one.” 

*‘Ay! but one speaks, the others run mute ; but 
let the leading hound lose the scent, then another 
ee Sgr as There will be three dogs at 
least or devils in dogs’ hides.” 

“Then we must kill three instead of one. The 
moment they are dead, into the coppice again, and 

right back.” 

“ That is a good thought, Gerard !” said Martin, 
lifting his head. 

“ Hush! the men are in the wood.” 

Gerard now gave his orders in a whisper. 

**Stand you with your bow by the side of the 
coppice—there, in the ditch! I will go but a few 
yar«'s to von oak-tree and hide behind it; the dogs 
will follow me, and, as they come out, shoot as 
many as you can, the rest will I brain as they 
come round the tree.” 

Martin's eye flashed. They took up their places. 

The hooping and hallooing came closer and 
closer, and even the rustling of the young wood 
was heard, and every now and then the unerring 
blood-hound gave a single bay. 

Oh! it was terrible! the branches rustling near- 
er and nearer, and the inevitable struggle for life 
and death coming on minute by minute, and that 
death-knell leading it. A trembling hand was laid 


He 


on Gerard's shoulder. It made him start violently. 
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*¢ Martin says if we are forced to part company 
make for that high ash-tree we came in by.” 

“Yes! yes! yes! but go back, for Heaven's 
sake! Don't come here !” 

She ran back toward Martin; but, ere she could 
get to him, suddenly a huge dog burst out of the 
coppice and stood erect a moment. He never 
noticed Margaret. But he lowered his nose an in- 
stant, and the next moment, with an awful yell, 
sprang straight at Gerard's tree and rolled head 
over heels dead as a stone, literally spitted by an 
arrow from the bow that twanged beside the cop- 
pice in Martin’s hand. That same moment out 
came another hound and smelled his dead comrade. 
Gerard rushed out at him; but, ere he could use 
his cudgel, a streak of white lightning seemed to 
strike the hound, and he groveled in the dust 
wounded desperately, but not killed, and howling 
piteously. 

Gerard had not time to dispatch him: the cop- 
pice rustled too near: it seemed alive with men. 
Pointing wildly to Martin to go back, Gerard ran 
a few yards to the right, then crept cautiously into 
the thick coppice just as three men burst out. 
These had headed their comrades considerably ; 
the rest were following at various distances. Ge- 
rard crawled back almost on all-fours. Instinct 
taught Martin and Margaret to do the same upon 
their line of retreat. Thus, within the distance 
of a few yards, the pursuers and pursued were 
passing one another upon opposite tracks. 

A loud cry announced the discovery of the dead 
and the wounded hound. Then followed a babble 
of voices, still swelling as fresh pursuers reached 
the spot. The hunters, as usual on a surprise, were 
wasting time, and the hunted ones were making 
the most of it. 

“I hear no more hounds,” whispered Martin to 
Margaret, and he was himself again. 

It was Margaret's turn to tremble and despair. 
Oh! why did we part with Gerard? They will 
kill my Gerard, and I not near him!” 

“Nay, nay! the head to catch him is not on 
their shoulders, You bade him meet us at the 
ash-tree.”’ 

“‘And so I did. Bless you, Martin, for think- 
ing of that. To the ash-tree !” 

“ Ay! but with less noise.” 

They were now nearly at the edge of the cop- 
pice, when suddenly they heard whooping and hal- 
looing behind them. The men had satisfied them- 
selves the fugitives were in the coppice, and were 
beating back. 

‘No matter,” whispered Martin to his trem- 
bling companion. ‘‘ We shall have time to win 
clear and slip out of sight by hard running. Ah!” 

He stopped suddenly; for just as he was going 
to burst out of the brush-wood his eye caught a fig- 
ure keeping sentinel. It was Ghysbrecht Van 
Swieten, seated on his mule: a bloody bandage 
was across his nose, the bridge of which was 
broken ; but over this his eyes peered keenly, and 
it was plain by their expression he had heard the 
fugitives rustle, and was looking out for them. 
Martin muttered a terrible oath, and cautiously 
strung his bow, then with equal caution fitted his 
last arrow to the string. Margaret put her hands 
to her face, but said nothing. She saw this man 
must die, or Gerard. After the first impulse she 
peered through her fingers, her heart panting au- 

The bow was raised and the deadly arrow stead- 
ily drawn to its head, when at that moment an act- 
ive figure leaped on Ghysbrecht from behind so 
swiftly, it was like a hawk swooping on a pigeon. 
A shirt went over the Burzomaster, and, in a turn 
of the hand, his head was muffled in it, and he was 
whirled from his seat and fell heavily upon the 
ground, where he lay groaning with terror, and 
Gerard jumped down after him. 

** Hist, Martin! Martin !” 

Martin and Margaret came out, the former, 
open-mouthed, crying, “‘ Now fly! fly! While 
they are all in the thicket we are saved !” 

At this crisis, when safety seemed at hand, as 
fate would have it, Margaret, who had borne up 
so bravely till now, began to succumb, partly from 
loss of blood. 

“Oh, my beldved, fly !’’ she gasped. 
me, for i am faint!” 

“No! no!” screamed Gerard. “ Death togeth- 
= safety! Ah! the mule! mount her you, and 

In a moment Martin was on the mule, and Ge- 
rard raised the fainting girl in his arms and placed 
her on the saddle, and relieved Martin of his bow. 

“Help! treason! murder! murder!” shrieked 
Ghysbrecht, rising on his hams. 

“ Silence, cuv !” roared Gerard, and trode him 
down again by the throat as men crush an adder. 
*‘ Now have you got her firm? Then fly! for our 
lives !” ‘ 

; But even as the mule, urged suddenly by Mar- 
tin's heel, scattered the flints with his hind hoofs 
ere he got into a canter, and even as Gerard with- 
drew his foot from Ghysbrecht’s throat to run, 
Dierich Brower and his five men, who had come 
back for orders, and heard the Burgomaster’s cries, 
burst, roaring, out of the coppice on them. 
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A TALE OF ARSENIC. 


I was seated one day in the office of my friend 
Doctor Phaytall. While he was inditing a pre- 
scription I took up the morning paper. Among 
the items of news was a decision of the Court of 
Appeals refusing another trial to Stevens, the con- 
Victed wife-poisoner, whose case, and especially the 
detection by numerous tests of arsenic in the body 
of his deceased wife, after an interment, if I re- 
member aright, of more than a year, had at the 
time awakened much public interest, and has 
probably not yet been quite effaced from the pub- 
lic's memory by the succession of exciting topics 
that have since engrossed the columns and the 
large type of thy newspapers, 


_ 1 expressed my approval of this unwonted de- 
cision. 


| 





“ Then you have no doubt of Stevens's guilt?” 
said the Doctor. 

“I could not doubt the evidence of chemistry,” 
I replied, 

‘It was conclusive as to the presence of arsen- 
ic,” said the Doctor. ‘“ That may, or may 
have been the cause of death. Sir, hundreds of 
bodies might be exhumed to-day which would fur- 
nish as alundant evidences of arsenic as did that 
one, but which died a natural death.” 

I stared at the Doctor in mute incomprehension. 

** it is a well-known fact,” he continued, ‘‘ that 
the peasantry in some parts of Germany practice 
arsenic-eating. They suppose that it produces 
plumpness and comeliness of person, and muscular 
vigor. They begin with a half-grain dose, two or 
three times a week, gradually increasing the quan- 
tity until they become walking store-houses of ar- 
senic. When they have once formed the habit, 
however, they can not discontinue it, under pen- 
alty of the most terrible results. 

“Tt is a fact not so well known that there are 
persons in this country addicted to this horrible 
practice. I was called but the other day to attend 
two young ladies, who had been large consumers 
of glazed paper for the sake of the arsenic contain- 
ed in the glazing. Having indulged in it too free- 
ly, they exhibited the ordinary symptoms of pois- 
oning.” 

** What a dreadful habit!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, it is dreadful, but no more so than some 
others that are more prevalent. Think of drink- 
ing laudanum by the pint! Think, too, of deriv- 
ing nervous stimulus and brilliance of optics from 
daily potations of strychnine ! 

‘* Arsenic is a drug in which I have always tak- 
en much interest,” continued the Doctor. “Asa 
medicine, it is a valuable tonic. As a poison, what 
a history it has! How busy has it been in affairs 
of Church and State! In how many an important 
intrigue has it been an accomplice ! 
jealousy has it served! To how many a dark re- 
venge has it ministered! In how many a mystery 
has it participated that must remain unrevealed 
till the end of time! In the course of my practice 
I have seen much of its effects. I aave witnessed 
several deaths that it produced. I have thwarted 
one would-be murderer. I have, by my investi- 
gations and testimony, saved two innocent men 
from the gallows, and assisted in coiling the rope 
of evidence around the neck of one guilty one.” 

“Why, Doctor," I suggested, 
ences must be worth narrating. 
never given them to the public?” 

* The fact is, Mr. Podhammer,” he replied, “ that 
my style of composition is better adapt d to pre- 
scription than to narrative. Besides, 1 have found 
the former more remunerative. Llowever, if you 
have time to listen I will give you the facts of one 
remarkable case, from which you can, if you like, 
work up a magazine article. Should vou d 
all I require of you is, that you give me due credit 
as your authority. Don’t forget to mention my 
name and title in full—Phineas Phaytall, M.D 
I have a weakness, not unusual in our professio 
for seeing my name in print.” 

Having consented to this stipulation, I seated 
myself in an invalid chair, and the Doctor proceed- 
ed, in nearly the following words: 


not, 


Hiow many a 


‘your experi- 
Why have you 


0 80, 
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‘* Fritz Von Meerschaum was my fellow-boarder 
at Mrs. Mudgeon’s, on Madison Avenue, in whose 
back-parlor, as you may remember, I first estab- 
lished my office and my household gods. He was, 
as his name indicates, a Teuton. He was a Teu- 
ton of means, which, though not ‘ visible’ to me, 
made themselves manifest in promptly-settled bills, 
and a variety of refined and luxurious surround- 
ings, among which elegant volumes of all the lat- 
est transcendental philosophy, and an abundant 
supply of transcendently fragrant tobacco, were 
not the least. He devoted himself to the enjoy- 
ment of those misty luxuries with that zeal and 
persistency which are eminently characteristic of 
Young Teutonia. 

“He had at an early age, for various interest- 
ing reasons which I shall not take time to specify, 
emigrated to this country from Austria or Prussia, 
or some other empire or kingdom in that incompre- 
hensible, guttural-producing, music-loving, bier- 
imbibing, kraut-consuming, wrangling fraternity, 
known as the Germanic Confederation. Quite ob- 
livious of his filial obligations of military service 
to the father-land, he had carefully avoided, there- 
after, falling in the way of any of the parental re- 
cruiting agents on his paternal soil, and thus had 
never been the occasion of involving our venerable 
Secretary of State in diplomatic difficulties with 
himself. 

‘“*Von Meerschaum was tall and gaunt. His 
cheeks were hollow, his complexion sallow; the 
aperture in which he used to hold his pipe was con- 
cealed by a yellow mustache; and, when his 
countenance was in repose, there rested in the 
misty depths of his grayish-blue eye a touching 
expression of sentimental melancholy. 

* Among all the four-and-twenty select boarders 
at Mrs. Mudgeon’s his was the only acquaintance 
that I cultivated to any degree of intimacy. As 
it grew and ripened, I passed many pleasant half- 
hours with him in philosophical discussion, or list- 
ening to his graphic sketches of the father-land 
and reminiscences of student life, or to his perform- 
ances upon the piano-forte, which he played with 
a power and delicacy unusual even in a Teuton. 
But in his music, as well asin his cheerful and 
often gay conversation, | was always impressed 
with an undertone of melancholy, that seemed to 
float up from the same misty depths that I saw 
shadowed in his eyes. 

** As time passed on, this melancholy, from being 
a dim and scarcely perceptible interior influence, 
became a distinct and marked exterior characteris- 
tic of my friend. THis cheerfulness gradually gave 
place to a habitual sadness, is eyes were down- 
cast, and when they met one’s gaze, the tears in 
them often rendered it difficult to distinguish 
whether they were of a bluish gray or a grayish 


blue. His books of philosophy were, apparently, 
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perused as assiduously as ever; but on several 
occasions I observed that they were held bottom 
upward—a positic n in which, I confess, they would 
have been about as intelligible to me as in any 
other. He smoked as industriously as ever, but 
the smoke, instead of rising in light and airy 


wreaths, as formerly, settled in a sombre cloud. 
He quaffed less and less wine, and drank more and 
more lager-bier. He took little solid nutriment, 
a circumstance that indeed elevated him not a 
little in Mrs. Mudgeon’s regard, but at the san 
time conduced to the increased concavity of his 
already hol!ow cheek. He would sometimes ejacu- 


late almost fiercely ‘ Teufel /’ and in the next breath 
murmur tenderly, ‘ Engel!" He would often be ab- 
sent from the house until a very late hour, and 
after his return I would hear him pacing his room, 
which was over mine, until morning. 

‘* These strange phenomena in Von Meerschaum 
gave me no little concern. But all my ingenious 
and delicate attempts to learn their cause were, for 
a long time, in vain, As easily might I have 
elicited any tangible and compact idea from the 
hazy profundity of his favorite philosophy; as 
readily might I have segregated and bottled up 
the elementary narcotic principle from the fragrant 
cloud that floated in his apartment, as fish up from 
the dim depths of his abysmal melancholy any thing 


in the shape of a definite and comprehensible sor- 


row On several occasions when I rallied or ques- 
tioned him, as our friendship gave me a right to 
do, he would se« to approach the brink with the 
intent of disclosing to me its et, but would as 
often shrink back, as if appalled at its pth of 


1 shudder 
and make a ghastly attempt at cheerfulness 

“* T sometimes feared that his naturally fine in- 
tellect was disordered, but his n was 
rational as well as rationalistic. I apprehended 
from his increasing emaciation and sallowness that 
his liver might be torpid, and prescribed for him, 
but without benefit. He could not have lost a 
near relative, for he had previously informed me 
that he had none. Thinking that he might be in 
pecuniary straits, I hinted to him, in my delicate 
way, that the purses of friends should be common 
property. To my disgust, he responded by ofler- 
ing me a loan of any amount. 

“At length, however, I made the discovery. 
Seated in his room one evening, I had attempted 
to engage him in a philosophical discussion ; but 
it had died away from inanition, leaving belind it 


horror and hopelessness. ‘Then he woul 


conversati¢ 





re 


empty reverberations of the words, ‘ consciousness,’ 
‘entity,’ ‘subjective,’ and ‘objective.’ Silence 
had then reicned while the contents of our pipes 





had been slowly whiffed away in fragrant wreaths 
that had at first hovered coyly about our heads 
and then, like grieved angels, receded inte tar 

and indistinctnes Von Meerschaum looked after 
the last whiff from his own pipe and sighed lle 


then reversed the bowl, knocked out the ashes, and 
groaned. 

“* That smoke is the emblem of my hopes,’ he 
said. ‘ These ashes are my life, from which the 
hopes have departed. Oh! Doctor, I am the most 
miserable of men!’ 

‘You should rather say the most ungrateful,’ 
I replied 
constitution, and a competence. 
full of hope.’ 


*“ * Doctor,’ 


‘You have youth, education, a sound 


You should be 





he responded, ‘I will give you a 


paradox. If I had not all these I might be hap- 
py. Now, I can never be.’ 

*** Doctor,’ he continued, after a short silence, 
‘there is one thing that you did not mention. Is 


my personal appearance prepossessing ?’ 

“*T glanced at the grotesquely, 
age and gaunt figure before me, and was prevent- 
ed from answering by a sudden fit of coughing 

“He regarded me gloomily ‘Now I will ex- 
plain my paradox,’ he said, and proceeded to re- 
late the history of his grief. 

** He had, on coming to this city, been hospita- 
bly received in the charming family of one Van 
Kinkel, a former friend and fellow-townsman. 
Van Kinkel’s niece, Sophia, was the most beauti- 
ful, amiable, and accomplished of hersex. He had 
at once fallen in love with Sophia. Encouraged 
by her uniform kindness to him, he had at length 
duly proposed for her hand. Her relatives had 
highly approved the match. The only objection 
made had been on the part of Sophia herself. She 
liked him very much ; she esteemed him highly ; 
she could never survive the loss of his friendship 
—but he really must excuse her from marrying 
him, 

“His intimacy with the family had continued 
unbroken. He had not been without an indefi- 
nite hope that Sophia might yet change her senti- 
ments with regard to him. She had been urged 
to do so by her relatives. 

“One day he had chanced to overhear Mrs. 
Van Kinkel commending him to Sophia. ‘ Ah! 
Aunt,’ his charmer had replied, ‘it is of no use. 
Fritz is, indeed, all that you say he is; but you 
must admit that he isafright. I could as easily 
love the skeleton at the museum.’ 

*** Then,’ said Von Meerschaum, ‘ hope died in 
my bosom.’ 

** There was, indeed, little left for it to live upon ; 
for if his aspect had previously been melancholy, 
it had now, from the effect of his passion and dis- 
appointment, become positively sepulchral. 

“To still further aggravate his wretchedness, 
Sophia had of late received marked attentions 
from one Pfeiffer, a professional flutist, whose 
round carnation cheeks and laughing eyes threw 
his own wan features into forlorn contrast. 

** You will now understand my paradox,’ he 
said. ‘Were I not young, I might not love. Were 
I poor or ignorant, I might yet remove those dis- 
advantages ; but now what remains for me but— 
to die ?’ 

**T could indeed offer him little encourage- 
ment. I recommended him to try absence and 
country air. He followed my advice, and in a 
month returned, presenting the appearance of a 
sun-burned spectre, 

“ I soon afterward removed my office from Mrs. 


wobegone vis- 














Mudgeon's to this lo ition, anc my intercours 
with Von Meerschaum dis¢ tinu d. 1 will - 
late the events that followed, as I subs qu ] 
learned them 

“He returned f; t try niw to fir his 
comely rival i } 
regards j 

lie | } 

cide It ‘ | 
wi h irresi ‘ 
resolye. 

‘From at rt ‘ {x 5 
for the attainment « l ‘ 
on. From among the long list of reli toxico- 


logical agents he selected arsenic He purchased 


a quantity of the drug, duly labeled ‘1 

He devised all his worldly effects to Sophia i 
at night, just before retiring to rest, sw ' 
what hedeemed the requisite qua He await 


ed its effects for hours, but at k h fell asle 

* The next mo F 
disgust, he awoke, as u ' 
his own room. He waited patiently two days for 





the expected consummation, but in vain 

“On the third evening he repeated 
At a late hour of the following mornir again 
awoke from a sound slamber to the woes of n 
tal existence He experienced, also, tl pangs 
of hunger, to which he had long been a strange 
He assuage hem at kf tabl it they 
recurred | 

“Om t : j he t t 
have pur lof arsen 
ic, he pre q re, 
al l to mab sul { . ; bs ! it ' Se | 
the dose lhe o ay ‘ ravation ef 
his previous svmy ns 

** Possessing t Teutoni patience and perse 
verance, be again repeated it on the seventh even- 
ing. The next d be felt a strong inclination to 
muscular activity Ile took a long walk, and 
was surprised at his incapability of fatigue. Le 
dined at Delmonico’s with such appetite as to ex- 


cite his own astonishment and that of the 
On returning to his ro« 
He was startled at the cl 


w 





» glanced in thes 


inge in his appearance 
The concavities in his checks had diminished in 
depth, and presented, instead of their former sickly 
hue, an unmistaka r t 

** He contin 1 taki j € h altern- 
ate evening, for a th At the end of that 
period he called at: ' J At first I did not 
recognize hiin I then stared at } ast b 
ment. ‘Why, \ Meer hawm,’ I « ed at 
length, ‘what ha vrought this miracle? You 
have positi ‘ fine f And so he 
had His cheeks were plump and glowed with 
the hues of Liis « 8 ¥ ef Land sf ark- 
ling, and retai i just er ch of their former 
dreamy melancholy t him that expression 
which ladies call ‘ interest p 


** After some hesitation he made a full 
of the p lars I has and asked for an 
explanation of the phenomen 


sonfession 
arti 


e related, 


“*Tiow large doses have you taken?’ I in- 
quired 
* He took up the quantity on the point of a pen- 
knife leompr led the mystery at once Lass 
familiar with physics th with metaphysics, he 
had entertained an exagverated idea of the polson- 
ous power of arseni and had began with a dose 
of about half a grain, which } had afterward in- 
creased somewhat Hie had thos, by a fortunate 
mistake, taken toe little to 4 luce the effect he 
intended, but er gh, as proved, te act most 
efficaciously as a tuni 
My friend,’ I said, after explaining the mat- 


ter to him, ‘if you are in haste to die, you must 
quint ple your doee,’ 

“** Ah! Doctor,’ he replied, ‘IT have changed my 
mind.’ He then informed me that he had met 


Sophia at a party, a few evenings before, and her 
manner had convinced 
thought him a fright. He had learmed that 
odious rival, Pfeiffer, had been unpleasantly inter- 
rupted in the midst of a musical performance 
the unlooked-for apparition of an ir 


him that she no longer 
his 





by 
ite wile, whom 


he had deserted in his native country. The ruddy 
cheeks had turned pale, the flute had dr pped, and 
its owner had disappeared 

“* This morning,’ he said, ‘ I called upon Sophia, 


and renewed my suit. I can not yet realize it 
but she has made me the happiest of men! 

The Doctor having concluded his narrative, I 
made the remark that arsenic must be a valuable 
medicine. 

“Arsenic may be employed beneficially as a 
remedial agent,” he repli the 
presence of certain pathological indications Like 
other poisons, however, it should be used only with 
extreme caution and in accordance with th 
scription of a regular practitioner.” 

“ Was your friend able to discontinue with im- 
punity the practice he had began?” I inquired 

“He was enabled to do so by the substitution 
of another drag.” 

“ What drug was that?” I demanded. 

** That drug, Sir, was matrimony. I must con- 
fess it is a drug that has seemed to agree with him 
remarkably well.” 

The Doctor is a confirmed old bachelor. 


1, sententiously, ‘i 


pro- 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 





Resrucrs with threefold grace endue 
The right to be familiar: none 
Whose ways forget that they are two 
Peroeive the bliss of being one. 
I vow'd unvarying faith; and she 


To whom in full I pay that vow, 
Rewards me with variety 


Which men who change can never know 


‘‘The man secks first to please his wife,” 
Declares but not complains St. Paul: 
And other loves have little lif 
When she’s not loved the most of all. 
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THE “GREAT 


EASTERN,” 

Wer continue our se- 
ries of illustrations cf the 
Great Eastern this week 
with a picture of the 
deck, and another of the 
il 4 sta r n 

I be borne in 


that the former 
picture only represents 
about one-third of the 
deck of the monster. 
Ihe whole length of th 
deck, which is flash from 
stem to stern, lacks but 
four feet of being 700 feet 





long. From side to side, 
across the paddle-wheel 

the distance is 118 feet, 
so that an ordinary ship 
could | laid r I 

deck out projecting 
on either side. We have 
given so many descrip- 


tions of this great ship 


that in this place we 
need only repeat that she 
can carry, when leaded, 
22 ) tons of freight, 
1000 first-class cabin pas- 
sengers and 10,000 troops. 
Phe e great masts, two 
of which are seen in our 
ri i are braced 
‘ wir r th 
si r mizzen, i 
| hemp l 
[ravelers will be 
pleased to e the other 
pictu vVhicn repre ents 
atl lass state-room 
The ize of this apart- 
ment is eighteen by sev- 
en and a half feet the 
ceiling is seven feet six 
inches high. It is, there- 
for quite a fair-sized 
room for a family It 
will be noticed that no 
be ibl By 
Aan Ingenious ¢ itrivance 
the | i ap und 
fold against the side of 
the cabin, leaving a space 


between them and th 


wall w le enough to con 


tain the bedding. Curtains suspended from the 


ceiling, as shown in cur 


arrangement from view, and thus, while the voya- 
gers are at breakfast, their sleeping-room is con- 


verted into a very neat drawing-room. 


{t will be noti 
ted 


seated on a settee; this is, 


serves as a roomy coffer: 


() 


ny 
of the cabin (and therefore, of course, not shown in 


yur picture), is another settee 


large bath. The ot! 


for themselve 


hat the lady in the picture is 
of course, hollow, and 


pposite this settee, on the other side 

















pen 
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INTERIOR OF 


| a large mirror, and its fittings-up are so elegant 


that it does not seem out of place. The tables are 
provided with extension pieces, and may be made 
of any size to suit the convenience of the passen- 
gers. " It is not expected that there will be any 


| motion to speak of. Should the vessel roll, how- 


ever, all the furniture is provided with screws to 
fasten it in its place. 

When vessel# like the Great Eastern do all the 
passenger business between the commercial nations 


of the world, there will be an end of the discom- 


forts of sea travel In such ships one may enjoy 


the comforts of home. 
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A STATE-ROOM. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


Br CHARLES DICKENS. 
BOOK UL. 

THE TRACK OF A STORM. 
CHAPTER I. 


IN SECKET. 


Tne traveler fared slowly on his way who | 
| fared toward Paris from England in the autumn 
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VIEW OF THE DECK, 
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of the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred 
and ninety-two, More 
than enough of bad 
roads, bad equipages 
and bad horses, he 
would have encounter. 
ed to delay him, though 
the fallen and unfortu- 
nate King of France had 
been upon his throne in 
all his glory; but the 
changed times were 
fraught with other ob- 
stacles than these. Ey. 
ery town gate and vil. 
lage taxing-house had 
its band of citizen-pa- 
triots, with their na- 
tional muskets in a 
most explosive state of 
readiness, who stopped 
all comers and goers, 
cross-questioned them, 
inspected their papers, 
looked for their names 
in lists of their own, 
turned them back, or 
sent them on, or stopped 
them and laid them in 
hold, as their capri- 
cious judgment or fan- 
cy deemed best for the 
dawning Republic One 
and Indivisible, of Lib- 
erty, Equality, Frater 
nity, or Death. 

A very few French 
leagues of his jour 
ney were accomplished 
when Charles Darnay 
began to perceive that 
for him along these 
country roads there was 
no hope of return until 
he should have been 
declared a good citizen 
at Paris. Whatever 
might befall now, he 
must on to his journey's 
end. Not a mean vil- 
lage closed upon him, 
not a common barrier 
dropped across the road 
behind him, but he 
knew it to be another 
iron door in the series 
that was barred between 
him and England. The universal watchfulness 
so encompassed him, that if he had been taken 
in a net, or were being forwarded to his destina- 
tion in a cage, he could not have felt his free- 
dom more completely gone. 

This universal watchfulness not only stopped 
him on the highway twenty times in a stage, 
but retarded his progress twenty times in a day, 
by riding after him and taking him back, riding 
before him and stopping him by anticipation, 
riding with him and keeping him in charge. 
He had been days upon his journey in France 
alone, when he went to bed tired out, in a little 
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town on the high-road, 
still a long way from 
Paris. 

Nothing but the pro- 
duction of the afflicted 
Gabelle’s letter from his 
prison of the Abbaye ‘vould have got him on-so 
far. His difficulty at the guard-house in this 
small place had been such that he felt his jour- 
ney to have come to a crisis. And he was, 
therefore, as little surprised as a man could be 
to find himself awakened, at the small inn to 
which he had been remitted until morning, in 
the middle of the night. 

Awakened by a timid local fanctionary and 
three armed patriots in rough red caps and with 
pipes in their mouths, who sat down on the bed. 

‘‘Emigrant,” said the fanctionary, “I am 
going to send you on to Paris, under an escort.” 

‘* Citizen, I desire nothing more than to get 
to Paris, though I could dispense with the es- 
cort.” 

“Silence!” growled a red-cap, striking at 
the coverlet with the butt-end of his musket. 
“ Peace, aristocrat!” 

“Tt is as the good patriot says,” observed the 
timid functionary. ‘“ You are an aristocrat, and 
must have an escort—and must pay for it.” 

“T have no choice,” said Charles Darnay. 

“Choice! Listen to him!” cried the same 
scowling red-cap. “ As if it was not a favor to 
be protected from the lamp-iron !”’ 

“Tt is always as the good patriot says,” ob- 
served the functionary. ‘‘ Rise and dress your- 
self, emigrant.”’ 

Darnay complied, and was taken back to the 
guard-house where other patriots in rough red 
caps were smoking, drinking, and sleeping, by 
a watch-fire. Here he paid a heavy price for 
his escort, and hence he started with it on the 
wet, wet roads at three o'clock in the morning. 

The escort were two mounted patriots in red 
caps and tricolored cockades, armed with na- 
tional muskets and sabres, who rode one on 
either side of him. ‘The escorted governed his 
own horse, but a ioose line was attached to his 
bridle, the end of which one of the patriots kept 
girded round his wrist. In this state they set 
forth, with the sharp rain driving in their faces : 
clattering at a heavy dragoon trot over the un- 
even town pavement, and out upon the mire- 
deep roads. In this state they traversed with- 
out change, except of horses and pace, all the 
mire-deep leagues that lay between them and 
the capital. 

They traveled in the night, halting an hour 
or two after daybreak, and lying by until the 
twilight fell. The escort were so wretchedly 
clothed that they twisted straw round their bare 
legs, and thatched their ragged shoulders to keep 
the wet off. Apart from the personal discom- 
fort of being so attended, and apart from such 
considerations of present danger as arose from 
one of the patriots being chronically drunk, and 
carrying his musket very recklessly, Charles 
Darnay did not allow the restraint that was iaid 
upon him to awaken any serious fears in his 
breast; for he reasoned with himself that it 
could have no reference to the merits of an in- 
dividual case that was not yet stated, and of rep- 
resentations, confirmable by the prisoner in the 
Abbaye, that were not yet made. 

But when they came to the town of Beauvais 
—which they did at eventide, when the streets 
were filled with people—he could not conceal 
from himself that the aspect of affairs was very 
alarming. An ominous crowd gathered to see 
him dismount at the posting-yard, and many 
voices in it called ont loudly, ‘Down with the 
emigrant !” 

He stopped in the act of swinging himself out 
of - saddle, and, resuming itas his safest place, 
Said: 


“ Emigrant, my friends! Do you not see me 
here, in France, of my own will ?” 

“You are a cursed emigrant,” cried a farrier, 
making at him in a furious manner through the 


press, hammer in hand; “and you are a cursed 
aristocrat '’ 


The postmaster interposed himself between 
this man and the rider's bridle (at which he was 
evidently making), and soothingly said, “‘ Let 
him be: | ; 
Paris.” 


him be! He will be judged at 


’ repeated the farrier, swinging his 











hammer. “ Ay! and condemned as a traitor.” 
At this the crowd roared approval. 

Checking the postmaster, who was for turn- 
ing his horse’s head to the yard (the drunken 
patriot sat composedly in his saddle lookiag on, 
with the line round his wrist), Darnay said, as 
soon as he could make his voice heard : 

“ Friends, you deceive yourselves, or you are 
deceived. I am not a traitor.” 
“ He lies!’ cried the smith. 
since the decree. His life is forfeit to the peo- 

ple. His cursed life is not his own!” 

At the instant when Darnay saw a rush in 
the eyes of the crowd, which another instant 
would have brought upon him, the postmaster 
turned his horse into the yard, the escort rode 
in close upon his horse’s flanks, and the post 
master shut and barred the crazy double gates. 
The farrier struck a blow upon them with his 
hammer, and the crowd groaned; but no more 
was done. 

‘* What is this decree that the smith spoke 
of?” Darnay asked the postmaster, when he had 
thanked him, and stood beside him in the yard. 

‘* Truly, a decree for selling the property of 
emigrants.” 

* When passed ?” 

** On the fourteenth.” 

“The day I left England!” 

** Every body says it is but one of several, and 
that there will be others —if there are not al- 
ready—banishing all emigrants, and condemning 
all to death who return. ‘That is what he meant 
when he said your life was not your own.” 

‘But there are no such decrees yet?” 

“What do I know!” said the postmaster, 
shrugging his shoulders; “there may be, or 
there willbe. It is all the same. What would 
you have?” 

They rested on some straw in a loft until the 
middle of the night, and then rode forward 
again when all the town was asleep. Among 
the many wild changes observable on familiar 
things which make this wild ride unreal, not the 
least was the seeming rarity of sleep. After 
long and lonely spurring over dreary roads, they 
would come to a cluster of poor cottages, not 
steeped in darkness, but all glittering with lights, 
and would find the people, in a ghostly manner 
in the dead of the night, circling hand in hand 
round a shriveled tree of Liberty, or all drawn 
up together singing a Liberty song. Happily, 
however, there was sleep in Beauvais that night 
to help them out of it, and they passed on once 
more into solitude and loneliness: jingling 
through the untimely cold and wet, among im- 
poverished fields that had yielded no fruits of 
the earth that year, diversified by the blackened 
remains of burned houses, and by the sudden 
emergence from ambuscade, and sharp reining 
up across their way, of patriot patrols on the 
watch on all the roads. 

Daylight at last found them before the wall 
of Paris. The barrier was closed and strongly 
guarded when they rode up to it. 

“Where are the papers of this prisoner ?” de- 
manded a resolute-looking man in authority, 
who was summoned out by the guard. 

Naturally struck by the disagreeable word, 
Charles Darnay requested the speaker to take 
notice that he was a free traveler and French 
citizen, in charge of an escort which the dis- 
turbed state of the country had imposed upon 
him, and which he had paid for. 

“Where,” repeated the same personage, with- 
out taking any heed of him whatever, “are the 
papers of this prisoner ?”’ 

The drunken patriot had them in his cap, 
and produced them. Casting his eyes over 
Gabelle’s letter, the same personage in author- 
ity showed some disorder and surprise, and 
looked at Darnay with a close attention. 

He left escort and escorted without saying a 
word, however, and went into the guard-room ; 
meanwhile they sat upon their horses outside 
the gate. Looking about him while in this state 
of suspense, Charles Darnay observed that the 
gate was held by a mixed guard of soldiers and 
patriots, the latter far outnumbering the former ; 
and that while ingress into the city for peasants’ 
carts bringing in supplies, and for similar traf- 
fic and traffickers, was easy enough, egress, even 
for the homeliest people, was very difficult. A 
numerous medley of men and women, not to 
mention beasts and vehicles of various sorts, 
was waiting to issue forth; but the previous 
identification was so strict that they filtered 
through the barrier very slowly. Some of these 
people knew their turn for examination to be 
so far off that they lay down on the ground to 
sleep or smoke, while others talked together 
or loitered about. The red cap and tricolor 
cockade were universal, both among men and 
women. 

When he had sat in his saddle some half- 
hour, taking note of these things, Darnay found 
himself confronted by the same man in author- 
ity who directed the guard to open the barrier. 
Then he delivered to the escort, drunk and so- 
ber, a receipt for the escorted, and requested 
him to dismount. He did so, and the two pa- 
triots, leading his tired horse, turned and rode 
away without entering the city 

He accompanied his conductor into a guard- 
room smelling of common wine and tebacco, 
where certain soldiers and patriots, asleep and 
awake, drunk and sober, and in various neutral 
states between sleeping and waking, drunken 
ness and sobriety, were standing and lying about. 
The light in the guard-house, half derived from 
the waning oil-lamps of the night, and half 
from the overcast day, was in a corresponding- 
ly uncertain condition. Some registers were 
lying open on a desk, and an officer of a coarse 
dark aspect presided over these. 

“ Citizen Defarge,” said he to Darnay’s con- 
ductor, as he took a slip of paper to write on, 

“is this the emigrant Evrémonde ?” 

“This is the man.” 


** He is a traitor 
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“Your age, Evrémonde ?” 
“ Thirty-seven.” 
** Married, Evrémonde ?” 
*'Yes.” 
“ Where married ?” 
“In England.” 
“ Without doubt. 
monde 
“Tn England.’” 
“Without doubt. You are consigned, Evré 
monde, to the Prison of La Force.” 
!" exclaimed Darnay. 


Where is your wife, Evré- 


** Just Heaven! 
der what law, and for what offense ?’ 

The officer looked up from his slip of paper 
for a moment. 

‘““We have new laws, Evrémonde, 
offenses, since you were here.” 


“Un 


and new 
He said it with 
a hard smile, and went on writing. 

“T entreat you to observe that I have come 
here voluntarily, in response to that written ay 
peal of a fellow-citizen which lies before you. I 
have come here to clear him, and to clear my 
self. I demand no more than the opportunity 
to do so without delay. Is not that my right? 

‘* Emigrants have no rights, Evrémonde,” was 
the stolid reply. ‘The officer wrote until he had 
finished, read over to himself what he had writ- 
ten, sanded it, d it to Citizen Defargs 
with the words, “ In secret.” 

Citizen Defarge motioned with the paper to 
the prisoner that | mpany him. The 
prisoner obeyed, and a guard of two armed pa 
triots attended them 

“Tt is you,” said Defarge, in a low voice, as 
they went down the gu 


ind hande 


; 


must acct 


rd-house steps and turn 
ed into Paris, “who married the daughter of 
Doctor Manette, once a prisoner in the Bastile 
that is no more.” 

** Yes,” replied Darnay, looking at him with 
surprise. 

‘*My name is Defarge, and I keep a wine- 
shop in the Quarter Saint Antoine. Possibly 
you have heard of me.” 

"4 My wife came to your house to reclaim her 
father? Yes!” 

The word “ wife” seemed to serve as a gloomy 
reminder to Citizen Defarge, to say, with sud 
den impatience, ‘‘In the name of that sharp 
female newly born and called La Guillotine, 
why did y« u come to France ?” 

‘* You heard me say why a minute ago. Do 
you not believe it is the truth 7” 

“A bad truth for you,” said Defarge, speak 
ing with knitted brows, and looking straight be 
fore him. 

‘Indeed, I am lost here. All here is 
precedented, so changed, so sudden and unfair, 
that I am absolutely lost. Will you render me 
a little help?” 

‘*None.” Citizen Defarge spoke, always lock- 
ing straight before him. 

“Will you answer me a single question ? 

‘Perhaps. According to its nature, You 
can say what it is.” 

‘*In this prison that I am going to so unjust 
ly, shall I have some free communication with 
the world outside ?”’ 

** You will see.” 

“T am not to be buried there, prejudged, and 
without any means of presenting my case ?” 

“You willsee. But whatthen? Other peo 
ple have been similarly buried in worse prisons 
before now.” 

“* But never by me, Citizen Defarge.” 

Citizen Defarge glanced darkly at him for 
answer, and walked on in a steady and set si 
lence. The deeper he sank into this silence 
the fainter hope there or so Darnay 
thought—of his softening in any slight degree. 
He therefore made haste to say : 

“It is of the utmost importance to me 
know, Citizen, even better than I, of how much 
importance) that I should be able to communi 
cate to Mr. Lorry of Tellson’s bank, an English 


so un- 


was 


you 
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gentleman who is now in Paris, the simple fact 
without comment, { 
the prison of La } 


’ 


at I have been throv into 


ree. Will you cause thai t 


be done for me 

**T will do,” Defarge doggedly rejoined m 
thing for you M\ ty is to my country and 
the Revolution Iam the worn a . } : 
against you. I will nothing for yor 

Charles Darnay felt it hopele ‘ at 
him further, and } pride w rT hed } P 
As they walked on in silence he could not but 
see how used the people were to the en le 
of prisoners passing along the street 1} 
very children ss me ed his A few 
passers turned their hea and a h 
their fingers at him as an aristocrat ; e, 
that a man in good cloth hould be ¢ rt 
prison was no more remarkable than that a la 
borer in workin clothe should | ' to 
work. In one narrow, dark, and dirt rect 
through which they passed an excited q 
me unted on “a stool vldre eine an excite | 
audience on the Ss agninet the people of 
the king and the roval family The few ; 
that he caught from this man’s lips first made 
it known to Charles Darnay that the king wa 
in prison, and that the foreign embassadore had 
one and all left Paris On the road (excerpt at 
Be imvVaAls he had he : d absolutely T 
rhe escort and the wniversal watchful had 
completely isolated him 

That he had fallen among far greater dancers 
than those which had de esoped themselves when 
he left England he of course knew now. "That 
perils had thickened about him fast, and might 
thicken faster and faster yet, he of course knew 
now. He could not but admit to himself that 
he might not have made this ix urney if he could 
have foreseen the events of a few days And vet 
his misgivings were not so dark as, imagined 
by the light of this later time, they wo appear. 
Troubled as the future w as, it was the unknown 
future, and in its obscurity there was ignorant 
hope The horrible massacre of prisoners, days 
and nights long, which, within a few rounds of 


the clock, was to set a great mark of blood upon 





the blessed gart e of harveet, was as 
faz: out of his kno sas if it had been a hun- 
dred thousand year The “sharp female 
newly born and cal Guillotine” was hard- 
ly known to hin renerality of people, 
by name The deeds that were to be 
soon done were probably unimagined at that 
time in the brains of the doers. How id they 
have a place in the shadowy conceptions of a 


gentle mind? 
Of unjust treatment in detention and hard 


ship, and in cruel separation from his wife and 
child, he foreshadowed the likelihood or the 
certainty ; but beyond this he dreaded nothing 





distinctly 
} 


With this on } 
to carry into a dreary prison court-vard 
m of La Force 


is mind, whic 
enoug 
he arrived at the pris« 

A man with a bloatec 





opened the rong 
wicket, to whom Defarge presented “ The Emi 
grant Evremonde.’ 

‘What the Devil! How many more of 
them!” exclaimed the man with the bloated 
fac 

Defarge took his ree« ipt without noticing the 

xclamation, and withdrew with his two fellow- 
mtriots. 

‘*What the Devil, I say again!” exclaimed 
the jailer, left with his wif “How many 
mort 

The jailer’s wife, being provided with no an- 
swer to the question, merely replied, “One 
must have patience, my dear! Three turn- 
keys, who entered res; t rang 


echoed the sentiment 
love of Liberty.” 
like an inappropriate concl 

The prison of La Force was a gloomy pr 


dark and filthy, and with a horrible smell of 


“YOU ARE A CURSED EMIGRANT,” CRIED A FARRIER 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 






































































































dered through the 1 | of the prisoner leaning 
against the wall opposite to | , that this jailer 
was so unwholesome! oth in face and 
person, as to jook lke man who had been 
drowned and filled When the jail- 
er was gone, he thou, : sme wander- 
ing way, “* Now am I left, as if I were dead.” 
Sto] ng then to look down at the mattress, he 
turned from it with a sick feeling, and thought, 
‘And here in these crawling creatures is the 
first condition of the body after death, “ 

‘* Five paces by four and a half, five paces by 


four and a half, five paces by four and a half.” 


Che prisoner walked to and fro in his cell, 
‘ nting its measurement, and the roar of the 
city a like muffied drums swith a wild swell 
of v es added to them ‘Tle made shoes, 
he made shoes, he made shoes.” The prisoner 
counted the measurement again, and paced fast- 








A friend, alluding te the 





better, was on the retrograde—constantly aug 
stock of wickedness. His remarks were 
Christian full of hope, arguing that the time is not 
distant when peace and good-will shall re ign supreme 
when the “lion and the lamb shall lie down together 


692 
“= 

——— - — 
fou! sleep in it. Extraordinary how soon the | er, to draw his mind with him from that latter 
n me flavor of prisoned sleep becomes | repetition, “ The ghosts that vanished when 
n fest in all such places that are ill-cared | the wicket closed. There was one among them, 
f the appearance of a lady dressed in black, who 

“Tn t, too,” grumbled the jailer, looking | was leaning in the embrasure ¢ of a window, and 

1 pape As if I was not already | she had a light shining upon her golden hair, 

f o burstin " | and she looked like * * * * Let us ride on 
ne k the paper on a file, in an ill-humor, | again, for God's sake, through the illuminated 
iCha Darnay awaited his further pleasure | villages with the people all awake! **** He 

f \ hour; sometimes, pacing to and fro | made shoes, he made shoes, he made shoes. 
; e strong arched room: sometimes, resting | * * * * Five paces by four and a half.” With 
1 a stone seat: in either case detained to be | such scraps tossing and rolling upward from the 
imprinted on the memory of the chief and his | depths of his mind, the prisoner walked faster 
s linates : and faster, obstinately counting and counting; 
Come!” said the chief, at length taking up | and the roar of the city changed to this extent 

| ‘come with me, emigrant.’ —that it still rolled in like muffled drums, but 

I wh the disma) | twilight his new | with the wail of voices that he knew, in the 

charge accompanied him by corridor and stair- | swell that rose above them. 
‘ many doors cla id locking behind : 
tl 1, until thev car I 1 large, low, vaulted j 
. hoth sexes 
< umber row 1 wi ' oners otf both sexes. . . . 7 . r 
. » crowd pene ae eee HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
I “ 1 we i a iong ta * reading | 
and writing, knitting, * g, and embroider- A CORRESPONDENT sends us the two following anec- 
ir the men were, for the most part, standing | 4otes: ‘ ' ' 
, ’ ' Ww . reripg up and down ‘A gentleman on the Harlem train this morning, after 
behind their chairs or lingering up a reading Mr. Meriam's article on the recent * Northern 
t i ; Lights,’ terned to a gentleman sitting behind him and 
In instinctive association of prisoners witha remarked, ‘Mr. Meriam says that the Aurora Borealis 
shan | crime i : the new-comer re- | Were threads of light, and that he once picked up a piece 
fee . . But the w , | and kept it.’ 
in is compal aut the crowning ‘The gentleman behind replied, ‘I presume Mr. Mer- 
eal of his long unreal ride was, their all iam wants to get the public on a string.’ * 
g to! ‘ i, with every refine- 
t m er ki 1 to the time, and with “The same gentleman soon began to entertain his ac- 
j awe es of life quaintance with the recital of a dog fight. Referring to 
cuga a e esl : ane | the recent cool mornings, he said that he was aroused at 
» i i . We these refinements | 6 ck on the previous morning by a confused and an- 
i man 1 gloom, so spectral gry 1 under his window. Thinking that his dog, 
" ‘ are. t snalor and which he described as a severe and powerful animal, was 
me in the appropriate squalor and | : - J 
é aged in ridding the premises of some cats which had 
t y were seen | previously annoyed him, he got ap and went to the win- 
Ll) ~ tand ! | dow, when he saw his dog assailed by two others, one a 
, G sll I host of beaut | ‘ 8 terrier and the cther a large Newfoundland dog 
. ; ~ oe re I 1is pant mene per wpm his feet into a pair 
rg ur t ol ‘ yance, f pp iw d ’ ce care of his big dog On 
f ‘ t the arriving und tl 1e terr and on his ap- 
. ‘ t of | proach Newf egan to run, but 
. - ‘ deso- his dog ing to the throat of his adversary, in 
ag i y ‘ which « ey nity to his vital organs the Newfound- 
la ing « I were | land dog dragg ah m atleast three hundred yards. The 
i i t i t g ent ntly to his story, and 
t , when f he must have caught 
van _ as 
] ick him n les Che jailer stand- i ae 
ing at his sid I t r jallers moving An exchange says. Mr. I yas Clark has laid upon 
: ' i ha 1 weil enough as to our table a hen's I ring 6% inches in circumfer 
ars z + ence one way, anc sthe other. Can any one beat 
a! in t) exercises of their that 7" 
f n looked so extravagantly coarse con Will our exchange inform us whether Mr. Clark is a 
trasted with sort i 7 s and blooming Shanghai or a Cochin China? or, perhaps the editor is 
, = . vith the ar re trying to make game of him. 
dau 3 who é vith the appari- a = ho 
tions of the coquette, the young beauty, and 1) . . ‘ 
; They tell a good story of Hallam and Rogers. The 
t voman d y bre i—that the | pox 
inversion of all experience and likelihood which to you do, Hallam ?” 
. , f shadows presente ‘ , 
. _ - 1 was height w do you find yourself?" 
‘ l to utmost. Surely, ghostsall. Surely, r lose myself.” 
t long unreal ride some progress of disease ‘ 10w have you been ?” 
é had brought him to these gloomy shades! 2 Pee —— you feel 7’ 
In the ame of the assem le 1 companions ‘ Feel me and see." 
misfortune,” said a gentleman of courtly ap- Good-morning, Hallam.” 
‘Te . oa a oamniionan 0 
| ance and address, coming forward, “I have It's not a good morning. 
. : . Rogers could say no more. 
t honor of g g you welcome to La Force, : : 
1 of condoling with you on the calamity that hn, did you ever bet on a horse-race 
has brought you among ns May it soon term *No; but I've seen my sister Bet on an old mare." 
' . —_-— = —~ 
I t would ft an impertinence : 
na 7 I . emperuines Much remains unsung as the tom-cat remarked to 
‘ . it it is not so here, to ask your | the brickbat, when it al ruptly cut short his serenade, 
nar und « ion ? ine, 
Ch es Darnay roused himself, and gave the ARTEMAS WARD'S COURTING FXPERIENCE. 
T ed informa 1. in words as suitable as he ‘Twas a carm still nite in Joon, when all natur was 
c i } hus & nary a Zeffer distributed the serene silense 
- - ‘ , — roll P sot with the objek of mi hart's affeckshuns on the fence 
But I hop uid the ge in, following | of her daddy's pastur. I had experiunsed a hankerin 
tt hief jailer with his eves, who moved across arter hur fer sum time, bat darsunt proclame my pash- 
the room, *“‘ that you a tt in cret?” un, wall we sot thar on t fence a swingin of our feet 2 
‘iy a ae lerstand the : ag of the & frow & blusl us red as the Ridingville skule houce 
i do not understand the meaning Of the | when it was first painted, & lookin very cimpul, I make 
term, but I have heard them say so no dowt, Mi left arm was okupide in ballansin myself 
Ah. what a pity! We so much regret it! 1 the fence, while my rite arm was woond affeckshunit- 
bse et =, Se re Fees ly round Suzanner’s waste. Sez I, *‘ Suzanner, I thinks 
But take courage; several members of our so- | J" uch ef yu.’ Ses she,* How you dorun on.’ Ses 
ciety have been in secret at first, and it has I, ‘I wish thare was winders to mi sole soz yu cood see 
lasted | wrt tin Then he adde l, rais im of mi feelins,’ & I side deeply. I pawsed here, but 
> } sade ne » to it . e i 8 follo 
ing his ‘T grieve to inform the society— as she made no reply to it, I continued on in the follow 
» - ing strane: ‘ Ar, cood yer know the sleeplis nites I parse 
a socre > p on yer account, how vittles has seast tu be attractive tu 
here was a murmur of commiseration as | me, & how mi limbs is shrunk up, ye woodn't dowt me 
Charles Darnay crossed the room to a grated not by no means. Gaze on this wastid form & these 
De tony: ae eateel § } ¥ ai sonken ize,’ i cride, jumpin up. I shood have contin- 
d , where the Ja ‘er awaited Him, an Many | ured sum time longer probly, but unfortunitely I lost mi 
v . :mong which the soft and compassion | balunse & fell over into the pastur ker smash, tarin my 
at voices of women were conspicuous—gave close & severely damagin myself generally Suzanner 
him ¢ 1 wishe sna our weme it Hk | sprung to mi assistance and dragged me 4th in dubble 
* " : . s. P ae * o quick time.—Then drawin herself up 2 her full bite, 
tur 1 at the grated door to render the thanks | sed: ‘1 won't listen to yer noncents eny longer. Jest yu 
of his heat it closed un r the jailer’s hand; sa rite out what you're drivin at. If yu meen gittin 
d ’ J & 
and the apparitions va i from his sight for- | bitched I'm in. 
I 
eyer . mg , 

> , . aie —s | ’ Marriage has recently been defined as ‘‘ a prodigal de- 

Phe wicket opened on a ston StAIPCASe, 1eAG~ | sire on the part of a young man to pay some young wo- 
ing upward When they had ascended forty | man's board.” 
steps prisoner of half an hour already , ae: _ = : 

» ehran : opened a low, bl ‘k N. P. Willis, in his play of ‘* Tortesa, the Usurer,” makes 
a . as n), t gatic’ Opens’ & mrs ame one of his characters say, that ‘‘ever since the flood 
a ind they passed into a solitary cell. It | water has had the taste of sinners,’ therefore he preferred 
st k cold and damp, but was not dark. wine. He probably obtained this droll idea from a Ger- 
Yours sid the jailer man poet, whose lines are translated thus: 
. — te os s on “Then to the Lord old Noah said, 
‘* Why am I contined alone? ‘The water now tastes very bad, 
How do 1 know!” tecause there have been drowned therein, 
‘I can b nen. ink, and paper?” All beasts, and mankind, in their sin— 
@ t A i “de Y : ill be vis ‘Tis therefore, Lord, I even think 
: = my Gsucts Oa Will DG Vis- * 1 would prefer some other drink.*™” 
ited, and can ask them. At present, you may an = ee 
buy your food, and n ching more.” ** Joe, why were you out so late last night?” 

‘There were in the cel! a chair, a table, and a “Tt wasn't so very late—only a quarter of twelve.” 

, atte As the jailer al le a 1 “ How dare you sit there and tell me that lie? I was 
straw matiress, AAS tic Jalicr Mages goncrs awake when you came, and looked at my watch—it was 
inspection of these objects, and of the four | three o'clock.” 
walls, before going out, a wandering faney wan- ** Well, isn’t three a quarter of twelve?” 


recent European War, was 
arguing a few days since, says the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiaer, that the world, instead of growing better and 
rmenting its 
answered by a 


far 


” 


The other, not fully appreciating the feelings and hopes 


of his friend, remarked : 
lion and the lamb shall lie down together ; 


but,” 


“ The time may come when the 
he 


added as a clencher, * you'll find, in that event, the lamb 


is inside of the lion.” 





Doetor,” 


* sald a gentleman to a physician, “ my dangh- 


te whad a fit this morning, and continued for half an hour 
wit 


” 





out knowled ge. 
“Oh!” replied the other, 
people continue so all their lives 


i — 
One of the broadest hints to pe 
is po g lady to g 


sible for a your 
| is to declare to him her intention of never marrying. 





ive 


“never mind that; many 


p the question which it 
a young gentleman 
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Bill was reputed to be a very hard drinker. People 
were in error touching this point, and in order to remove 
such an unjust aspersion he invited C to go to the 
nearest coffee-house. Arriving there Bill poured out a 
full glass of “‘red eye," and turning to his friend, re- 
marked, “~——, you've beard that I am a hard drinker; 
in fact, it is notorious; and in order to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind please notice me. Emptying the contents of 
the glass into his capacious rectifying establishme nt 
with a “smile” in his eye, he looked full in C——'s face 
and concluded with, “* Now did yer ever see any thing go 
down easier in yer life?" 





= —EEE 
“ Can't you credit me, Mr. Butcher, for a little meat 
this morning ”" 

* No, you owe me for that already on your bones.” 
_— 
“You have only yourself to please,” said a married 
friend to an old bachelor. 

* Yes,” he replied, ** but 
that is.” 


you don't know how difficult 





Isn't it singular that an ill-natured shop-keeper should 
ever offer to sell his good-will, when all the world knows 
he hasn't any. 





—— 
A theoretically benevolent man, on being asked by a 
friend to lend him a sovereign, answered him, briskly, 
*“* With pleasure ;" but suddenly added, ** Dear me, how 
unfortunate! I've only one sovereign, and it is out.’ 
sunusenineniiiipeimnemnatias 

A few days since, while visiting a friend in the coun- 
try, I was teaching a little dog to jump from the roof of 
a spring-house to the ground. The dog was timid, and 
stood near the edge of the roof wagging his tail and look- 
ing wistfully at the ground, but ** feared to launch away,” 
when Clara A——, the four-year-old owner of the dog, 
said, 





“If at first you don't snueceed, 
Try, try again,’ Tarry!” 
PAG AB nr es 
If a relative promises to convey property to me, but, 
dying, only mentions the intent in his testament, must I 
take the will for the dee! ? 
_- 


Passing through the ourt-house, Mr. B 





county ¢ 


says, ‘I spied a notice sticking up near the water jar, a 
copy of which (notice, not jar) I send you as a (particular, 
not general) specimenof the way in which some Missouri 


Deputy Sheriffs * do up things:’ 
“*NOTICE. 

***Gentleman will plees not Leave the diper in the 
Jar as there is a nail in doore frame to Hung it up.’" 
a 
A person pretending to have seen a ghost, was asked 
what the apparition said to him *Howshould iknow,” 
he replied, ** I am not skilled in the dead languages !" 

evi << emeneeaen 


The 


sing wel. 


6 many a good wife who can neither dance 1 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
!!! Death to all Vermin!!! 


To destroy Rats— 
To destroy Roaches— 





To destroy Croton Bugs— 

To destroy 

To destre 

To destroy 

To dest: } 

To destroy ; 

To destroy Insects on Animals, &c., &c 


USE 

“ Costar’s” Rat, Roach, &c., Exterminator 

“Costar's” Bed-bug Exterminator. 

“Costar’s” Electric Powder for Insects. 
THE 

nly infallible remedies known. } 

Patxctrat Depot, 410 Broadway, New York 

nd Retailers everywhere sel] them. 

of spurious imitations. Examine each 

or Flask, and take nothing but ** Costar’s.” 

For Agencies, send for Circulars, Terms, &c. 


“BOUQUET PARISIEN.” 


Thee i Perfume of 
DE PARIS,” 


corner Broadway and Houston. 








yncentrat 


At DUPUY’S, 


LADIES! LADIES!!! LADIES!!! 
Hoop Skirts! Hoop Skirts!! Hoop Skirts 
GIPTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 
Ww would respectfully invite the attention of the La- 
dies to our IMPROVED EUREKA SKELETON 
AND WOVEN SKIRTS, which are universally admit- 
ted to be unsurpassed in durability, lightness, and ele- 
gance. They wherever introduced, fast superseding 
all others. ‘These Skirts are manufactured with Ho 
of the finest quality of WATCH-SPRING STEEL, 
which fact enables us to warrant the flexibility of the 
Spring sufficient to sustain the shape of the Skirt against 
any ordinary usage. 


are, 


ps 


WE PROPOSE SELLING THESE SKIRTS AT 
THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICE, AND GIVE A 
GIFT WITH EACH SKIRT AT THE TIME OF 


SALE, WORTH FROM Fifty Cents to $100— 
consisting in part of Ladies’ Gold and Silver Watches 
Gold Neck Chains, Silk Dress Patterns, Sewing Ma- 
























chines, Work Boxes, Silver-plated Tea and Table Spoons, 
Silver ened Butter Knives and Salt Cellars, E ay 
Timepieces and Bronze Clocks. Elegant sets of Jewel- 
ry for Ladies, inel Breast Pins and Ear Drops to 
match—Sets of Cameo ic, Lava, Coral and Garnet 
jreast Pins and Dro n and Engraved Bracelets, 
Gold Lockets of all ‘sizes Gold Pencils and Pens, La- 
dies’ Fine Crape Shawls, Lace and Swiss Collars. La- 
dies’ Breast Pins, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, Sleeve But- 
tons, &c., with a large variety of articles varying from 50 
cents to $25 


The following is a partial list of our SKIRTS, 
are offered at regular retail prices: 


which 


Skirt with 30 ) Hox ops and Bustle p edb eb Seetscececee $5 00 
- = 2 ~ 450 
“ ‘ 16 ro 00 
o «« 18 2 50 
“ ‘ 11 ir) 9 5 
. 21 Hoops, 350 

16 

13 na 00 
“ “ 4 “& 75 
“ “gg «& 1 50 





If any Skirt we sell does not give entire 














in every respect, it can be returned and the will 
be refunded. A full Catalogue of our Skirt 7 ce 

ments to Agents, &c., will be sent on application to 

D. R DUFFIELD & COoO., 
Wagner's Building, 83 South Third Street 

Philadelphia, Pa a 
MLS. Paine’s \calemiecs of Writing, Bookkeeping, 
Ar &e., 62 BS ry, N.Y 83 Fulton St., Hrookivn 
‘ANDS’ SARSAP2 ARIL LA—For purifying 
h the blood!!! The original and general article, 


purely Vegetab le, everywhere celebrated 
in the cure of diseases arising f impure state of 
the blood or habit of the system. As an alterative, mild 
aperient, and renovating agent, it is unequaled, 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 


for its Efficacy 
™ ar 


No. 109 Fulton Street, New York. 
F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 


won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will foree them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 


the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 





dress, RB. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, "New York, 





Burnett’s Kalliston, 
As a wash for the complexion, has no equal. It js dis. 


tinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allaying 

all tendency to inflammation, especially that arising from 
bites of mosquitoes, stings of insects, de. It is a power. 
ful cleanser of the skin, removing tan, freckles, pimples, 
and ail discolorations, These, with its refreshing and 
invigorating properties, render it an indispensable requi- 

site for the toilet, 

Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., 


Boston. 
For sale by druggists generally. 


__ Price 50 Cents a Bottle. 


For the Toilet, and Family Use. 
The Celebrated 
ORIGINAL HONEY SOAP. 


Manufattured by 


YARDLEY & STATHAM, 


LONDON. 


The high reputation of this Soap in E “urope and Amer- 
ica is a sufficient guaranty for its superior qualities, 
The genuine article has the makers’ names impressed 
on each piece of Soap, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., 
Importers of Druggists’ Fancy Goods, 
91 Fulton Street, New York. 





‘HELDON &C COMPANY, _ 
115 Nassau Street, New York, 
Have just Published. 


L. 
A NEW BOOK BY SPURGEON. 
Smooth Stones from Ancient Brooks. 


By the Rev. C. H. Srvzcron, 1 vol. Large 18mo. 
Price 60 cents. 
Il. 
A new book by the 
REV. W. P. BALFERN. 


Lessons from Jesus. 


By the Rev. W. P. Batrzrn, author of “ Glimpses of 
Jesus,” 
l vol. Large 18mo. Price 75 cents. 


IIL. 
The Napoleon Dynasty; 


On, Tue History or tHe Bonaparte Famtry. 





A new Edition brought down to the present time. II- 
lustrated with 23 authentic Portraits, including a new 
one of the Empress Eugenie, after the celebrated por- 





trait by Winterhalter. 
1 vol. 8vo, Cloth. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 





prices annexed, 


White's Fall Styles of Hats 


for 1859 are now on Exhibition at his Establishment, 216 
Broadway. 


RR aaae's BOUQUET — ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
ding Perfumes in Paris and London. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


oS 


le 





JIMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
¥ imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 
ders it soft and beantiful. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
MMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


t?” Persons advanced i in life, and feeling ‘the 
hand of time weighing heavily upon them, with all its 
attendant ills, will find in the use of Dr. J. HOSTET- 
TERS CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS, an elixir 
that will instil new life into their veins, restore, in a 
measure, the afflor and energy of more youthful days, 
build up their shranken forms, and give health and vig- 
or to their remaining years. Those who are in the least 
afflicted with Dyspepsia, Ague, Languor, Nausea, or any 
other troublesome and dangerous disease, arising from a 








disordered system, should not hesitate to avail them- 

selves of the benefit derived from this great remedy. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally, every- 
where. 


Prineipel Depot, 13 and 15 Park Row. 


‘How beautiful! every one e actaien 1s, as they wit- 
ness the magical effect of Junes Havru's Eau Atur- 
NIENNE Hare Restorer on harsh, diseaved hair, When 
baldness exists, through age or sickness, it causes a lux- 
uriant growth of new hair, soft and glossy; gray hairs 
it changes to their primitive beauty and lustre. J¢ ia 
not a Dye, and is perfectly harmless. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, and by Jutes Haver & Co., No. 704 Curstxct 
Street, Philadelphia, 


44% The New Books. 


eo 
Muicneier’s Lovzs (L'Amour). $1. 
2 Lire or A. von HumBoLpt. 1 25. 
Americas Crtss Conernrss. $1 0. 
*,* Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of the price, 
by Rupp & Car .eron, Publishers, 130 Grand 8t., N. Y. 











TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND §& 
BY STEAMSHIP, 
POR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 


ATURDAY, 


MACON, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 

AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE, 

NASHVILLE, COLUMBUS MONTGOMERY, 
NEW OR LE ANS, 


And all Towns in the interior of 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch. 


; For further particulars apply at the office of 


HARN 


TOW OPEN, 
DUNLAP & CO.’S 


Branch Store, under the 5th Avenue Hotel. 


{DEN'S I xP RESS, 74 Brenéuny. 





1 


Children's 


Hats and Caps in endless variety, imported, and of their 
own manufacture. 





Gentlemen's fall styles just issued. 





SerpremBer 24, 1859. ] 








Mercantile Record. 


Patent C Safes. 


s. C. Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 


Wilder's Patent Salamander Safe. 
R. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 








Singer's Sewing Machines. 


Ang superior for all manufacturing purposes. 

Are more desirable for all kinds of family sewing. 
Arr capable of doing a greater variety of work. 
Axe free from the faults of other machines. 

Ang almost noiseless in their operations. 

Anz much better, and therefore worth more. 

Anx perfectly simple and easily kept in order. 
Ans cheaper because they earn more money. 

Aug just the Machine for every family. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 


No. 458 Broadway, corner of Grand. 





SLLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

4 and procure American and Foreign Patents. /ut- 
ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Suilding, Washington City, D. C. 





HAINES 
Respectfully informs her friends and the public that 
her School, 


No. 10 GRAMMERCY PARE, 
EAST 20Tn STREET, 
Will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 20. 

A punctual attendance of her pupils is requested. 

Those who have confided their daughters to Mirs 
HAINES in past years, may be assured of her continued 
desire and, as she trusts, increased ability, to impart to 
her pupils a substantial, useful, and accomplished edu- 
cation, She has the aid of teachers of acknowledged 
talent, and it will be their united aim to contribute, as 
much as possible, to the personal happiness, as well as 
moral and intellectual improvement, of those committed 
to their care. 


HE “DIAPHRAGM FILTER,” 
Manufactured by Messrs. MCKENZIE & O'HARA, 
is the kind of porous filter to which I alluded in my re- 
cent report to the Croton Board. I consider the artifi- 
cial sandstone, which constitutes the filtering medium, 
to be an excellent article for the purpose. The instru- 
ment is quite durable, and only requires to be reversed 
occasionally to insure its proper action 
JAMES RK. CHILTON, 

New York, Aug. 00, 1859. 
Messrs. MCKENZIE & O'HARA, 826 4th Street, cor. 

Mercer. 


M.D , Chemist. 





Lester’s Lock-Stitck Sewing Machines 
AND 
Woodworth’s Planing Machines. 
Off-e 483 roadway J. H. LESTER. 


$100 A MONTH!! 
Agents Wanted! 


We want Agents in every City and County in the 
United States aud Canadas. The above and more can 
be made by addressing, with Post-Office Stamp, 

HODGES, DAVIS & Ov., 
Macon, Georgia, 





who will send full particulars, 

\ URRAY HALL. — REV. J. J. EL- 
1 MENDORF'’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 101 
West 36th Street, New York. Ninth Session begins, 
Tuesday, Sept. 13th. 


‘Rockland 


Female Institute. 
NYACK, ON THE HUDSON, N. Y. 


This is a Ladies’ Seminary of the highest order, situ- 
ated in a most beautiful and healthy location, directly on 
the Hudson River, near New York City. For Catalogues 
and Circulars, or further particulars, address 

L. D. & C. F. MANSFIELD, Principals. 

P. 8.—The next Annual Session begins Sept. 8th. 


i OUND HILL WATER-CURE AND 

HOTEL, “VKTHAMPTON, MASS. 
H. HALSTED, M.D, Proprietor and Principal Physi- 
cian. Dr. H's success in the ctire of woman's diseases 
is well known. It has been tested in the treatment of 
five thousand cases in riding and hospital practice. The 
cure is speedy and reliable. Those brought on beds, 
even, are soon enabled to walk. Over four hundred cases 
of spinal diseases, paralysis, and loss of the use of the 
limbs have been cured by this method. Improvement 
in most cases is far more rapid in the cool months, For 
the successful treatment of other chronic diseases, see 
Circular sent gratis. 


F. 8. CLEAVER’S 
PRIZE MEDAL HONEY SOAP. 


The only genuine, possessing a free and creamy lather, 
a lasting and delicate perfume, and is warranted not to 
injure the skin. 


ty Beware of Counterfeits. 1 

F. S. Cleaver's celebrated Musk, and Brown Windsor, 
and Glycerine Soaps, also Saponaceous Tooth Powder for 
the teeth and gums, to be had of all the respectable 
Drug and Fancy Stores in the United States. 

Manufactory in London, 

Wholesale Depot 81 and 33 Dey Street, New York. 

J. C. ROYSTON, Agt. 


$3 PER MONTH. — Wanted, Good 
yy Book Canvassers, at $30 per month and ex- 
peuses paid. Address 
& F. FRENCH & CO., 
121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Weed's Patent Lock Stitch Ma- 
Chines are well adapted to the use of Families, Tail- 
ors, Dressmakers, &c. Price $50 to $125. 

WHITNEY & LYON, 
477 Broadway, N. Y. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
¢ific Ocean, whfth has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at leas than two thirds the price of Peru- 
Vian. For particulars address . 8. MARSHALL, Prest, 
American uanoe Co., 66 William Street, New York. 

















Profitable Employment. 
LEASE TO READ THIS! — Agents 


Wanted !—Extra inducements for 1860! All per- 
sons IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT will at once re- 
ceive our Catalogue of Books for the New Year, prepaid, 
by forwarding us their address. larticular attention is 
requested to the liberal offers we make to all persons en- 
gaging in the sale of our Large Type Quarte PICTORTAL 
FAMILY BIBLE, with about One Thousand Engray- 
ings. On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, 
the Pictorial Family Bible, with a well bound Subscrip- 
tion Book, will be carefully boxed, and forwarded by ex- 
press, at our risk and expense, to any central town or 
village in the United States, excepting tho of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Texas. Our books aré sold by canvas- 


seers, and are well known to be the most salable.—Ad- 
dress, post-paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 William Street, New York 


YLANDS' GALVANIZED TELEGRAPH 
Wire, Steel Wire, Spring Wire, and Market Wire. 
For sale by J. J. BAGLETON, 
84 John Street, New York. 


Boynton’s Self-Glearing, Sclf-Packing. 
and Ventilating Gas-Tight Furmace | 
been thoroughly tested in this community fer the last 
five years, anduhas proved itself to be the MOST DURA. 
BLE, SCONOMICAL, and POPULAR FURNACE in 
market. Calland examine the merits of this Furnace, 
or send for descriptive. circular, with references to those 
who have them in use, 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 

No. 260 Canal Street, New York, 





HE ORIGINAL FRANK MILLER’S 
Leather Preservative and Waterproof i 
OIL BLACKEING, 


For sale by E. R. DURKEE, 181 


Pearl Street 
4A New Thing for Every Family. 
The Shilling 


BENZIN E. 


A NEW LIQUID FOR TAKING OUT 
Paint, Varnish, and Greasy Stains 
FROM 6LLAS, OF WOOLENS OF ALL KINDS. 


or Texture 


wit 


while leaving 


he same suceess for 


Without injuring their Color 
It 


ho unpleasaut 18 used 


CLEANING GLOVES WITHOUT 


ALTERING THEIR _OLOL 

Also for removing Greasy stains out of Pupers of all 
kinds. 

The SHILLING BENZINE is put up solely by the 


Proprietor of the SHILLING HAIk TONKI 
Wholesale Depot, 159 Water Street, New York. 
Price 12 Cents. 


Enterprising Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers will 


find the above a most rapid selli 
I ARD TIMES NO MORE. — ANY Lady 
or Gentleman in the Lutied r 
from $3 to $7, can enter into an easy and respectabk 
business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can be realized 
For particulars, address (with stamp) 
W. . ACTON & O©O., 41 North SIXTH Street, 


ge Article 


States, possessing 





‘ 


REAL HOME LUXURY, COMBINING 


intellectual, refining, in and cial 
amusement. — Best stereoscopes and views at | an 
half the usual prices. Best plain views at $ i mer 
second de. $1; best colored views at $ ‘ j ’ 
ond do. $2, sent by mail or express ete 





with one dozen views for only $1 


UNION STERBOSUOIrIC COMPANY 


3T5 roadway 


GS OPENING 
and at all the branches. 


for ladies wrappers, mantillas, 
children's apparel just received from Paris 


ABBOTT'S 
AGE OF PROGRESS. 


(MONTHLY.) 


Patterns of t! 
basq ues, 


DEVOTED TO ART, SCIENCE, LITERATURE, POL- 
ITICS, AGRICULTURE, AND THE DRAMA, 
Will be publshed Oct. let, 1559 


Price $2 00 per annum. 
Office of Publication 
TIMES BUILDING, 


No. 40 Park Row. 


ROTESTANT FRENCH INSTI- 
TUTE for YUUNG GENTLEMEN, in New York, 
No. 48 East 24th Street, near Madison Park. Boarding 
and Day School, CLasstoaL and CommERotaL This 
institution will be reopened on the 15th of September 
It presents a thorough course of instruction in all its 
branches, including the Spanish and German lauguages 
The French is the language of the school. Comfortable 
arrangements for a limited number of pupils. Prospect- 
us, with testimonials, the names of my pupils and of 
their parents during the past roun years, d&c., to be had. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 

References: Paris, Rev. Dr. F. Monod. 

Geneva, Rev. Dr. Merie d' Aubigné. 
Washington, Hon, Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 
Boston, Prof, L. Agassiz, 

Princeton, Prof. A. Guyot. 

New York, C. King, President of Columbia College. 
Rev. Dr. 1. Ferris, Chancellor of the N. Y. University. 
tev. Dr. 8. H, Tyng. 

Rev. Dr, F. Hawks, 








Curiosities from India. 
CHINESE SILKS, SHAWLS, &c. 
RARE PORCELAIN, RICH FANS, &c. 
All genuine and at fair prices, 
FOUNTAIN'S INDIA STORE, 
653 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Guiness & Son’s Extra Double Stout and 
Porter. {1% imrexiaL Pints any Common Pixie 
bor sale by their SULE AGENT for the United States, 
c. E. HABRICHT, 
No, 127 Pearl Street. 


Se AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
“LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION,” in Two Volumes Koyal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full ‘particulars address 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, eare HARPER & BROTHEKS, 
New York. 


| 
| 
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Kelty Brothers & Lum, 
UPHOLSTERY 


| Goonps, 
oO 
nN 


CHURCH WINDOW.-SHADES, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WINDOW 


STORI 


SHADES, PRIVATE DWELLING WINDOW 
SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, DAMASK 
CURTAINS, SATIN DE LAINE CURTAINS, BUFF, 
WHITE, AND GREEN HOLLAN SILADES 
GILT Ct NICES, BANDs, I 
\ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES.—A mag- 
1 nifleent «€ ft ® standard yr wit at 
companiments for the ‘ Porte, are being 5 j 


HARPER & MASON, 
EVERETT HOUSE, 
HAWLEY D Al 
Norru Stipe L siox 

NEW YORK, 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the firm of COLI 
MAN & STETSUN., of the Astor Ho we, and more re- 
cently engaged at the St. Nichotas Hotel, New York, bas, 
in connection with his sen, FREDERICR.W. COLEMAN, 
opened the ab 1amed elegant howsé, which, having 


cl l’nornirTon 


QU ARE 


been enlarged and greatly improved, renders it very de 
sirable to visitors at this the grandest of wate g places. 
Richardson’s New Method 
ron TUE 
PIANO FORTE 
18 
A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
AND 18 RAPIDLY BECOMING 
The Standard Work of Piano 
Instruction. 
An Examination will convince any one of 
iTS SUPERIORITY AND GENUINE MERIT. 
Two Edit sare published, one lopting American, 
the other eign Fingering When the work is ordered 
if » preference is designated, the edition wit Ame nm 
Fingering will be sent. Price $5, on receipt of v hit 
will be f warded by Mail, post-paid 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & C I 
JIMMEL'S WHITE ALMOND SOAP 
\& and FAMILY BAK SOAP are confident! in 
led fur ‘ t prope aud d tful 
" B. RIMMEL, Ierfumer, London and Pa 
praac DAVEGA—LATE OF CHARLES- 
roN, S. 4 Banking « hange and coll hee 
52 Wi Sires New York Card lo e conve 
ie {ss i" ers generally a fegietry bas been 
pened at abov for the record of their t 18 
and re ‘ l roing in New York ; ac e 


N! IW READY, CAMP’S PHILANTHROP 
4 ICAL LETTERS TO THE MILLION. Ded 


ii 


FATHER DAYMAN 
No. I 
ON THE SARBATH QUESTION; 
Or, Is tt Lawrut T0 MABR Menry On Suxpar 
by F. F. BP. Camps 
Price Two Cent For sale by all Newsdealers. 
FREDERIC A. BRADY, Publisher, 
No. 126 Nassau Street 
fo hg: IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 
ES, Married or Single, in health or disease 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARKIAGE GUIDE, 90th 
edition er 400 pages, lime, cloth, and above 100 bile« 
trotype kngt rice $1 By a celebrated Paris 
i London | ician and Su ge now of New York 
City Phis intere rg k sh 1 be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it impart knowledge all have 
sought for in vain in any other Sold and mailed to any 
part of the country, by W. A. TOWNSEND & UO., No, 
46 Walker Street, N. ¥ 
Bocrhaave, a Great Physician, who 
taught and practised medicine for over 60 years, ordered, 
after his death, all his extensive medical library to be 
burned, exces*ing one volume of immense size. This was 


labeled **to my dear pupils.” They opened it with pr 


ind veneration ; 





it was all blank leaves; neither writ 
ng or printing was there, save only on the first leaf was 
engrossed in plain German text these worda, ** Head cool, 
feet warm, and bowels open, will keep doctors poor 
Hie might have added, “If the patient is hot, cool his 
f he is cold, warm him; if there is pain or restlessness 
relieve him, if it can be done so safely; for pain and 
estiessne-s are often but the consequence of nature's ef- 
forts to throw out offensive and hurtful matters, which 
if injudiciously interfered with, is of more injury than 


service to the sufferer. 
evacuated, and tho 
be made free. Above all, 
be sure and do no harm 


But irritat 
© secretions wh 


my de 


g matters should be 






h are scanty 6) 
ar pupils, do good 
Kemember, Kome for 500 years 
had no physician, and that was the brightest period of 
her existence and of her power.” Butthe Romans had a 
universal purgative, which in all its material elements 
was like Brandreth’s pills, incapable of injuring because 
only operative upon and around the parts involved in the 
disease Brandreth’s vegetable universal pills benefit 
when used by the sick, and what is of some ¢ x 
perhaps, are certain not toinjure. They purge, but you 
can not be sick but from the retaining in your bodies of 
matters which purging always removes; and does not 
the dog, the horse, and even the cat, always when sick, 
search for those herbs and grasses which open their 
bowels, and this cures them. And the experience of over 
a hundred years has proved that Brandreth’s Pills have 
always benefited, and never injured, those who have used 
them in sickness. They are Nature's medicine, because 
no matter what the disease may be, or how intense, or 
where situated, a dose of four, six, or more always re- 
lieves, and perseverance cures when a cure is practicable, 
because they take from the blood only its impurities, 
The more skill exhibited in using them, the more benefit 
is derived. 
CASES DATED 1859, CONTINUED 

De Jaues Lou, of Potedam, N. Y., writes, August 

11, 1859 *T met with sree weeks ago who had 


nsequenc 


a man U 


slightly injured his finger two or three days before, which 
caused immediate pain, swelling, and violent fever 
When I saw him the pain and swelling had extended to 
his shoulder, depriving him of rest or slee P The hand 


was turning dark colored and on the point of mortifica- 
tion. His doctor was ignorant of the nature of his care, 
I got there at evening, and during the night I gave him 
a whole box of pills, applied a yeast poultice, and saved 
his life."* 

Mr. A. Ross, of Madrid, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
writes, August 22, 1859: “I can honestly and confident- 
ly recommend Brandreth's Pilts to the favorable notice 
of the public, as the best medicine 1 have ever dealt in 
during my thirteen years’ experience in the rale of medi- 
cines, having prescribed them in hundreds of cases of al- 
most every form of direase with the happiest results, and 
1 honestly believe they are the best medicine, as a uni- 
versal remedy, that the world has yet produced.” Prin- 
cipal effice 294 Canal Strect. Price 25 cents a box, 





623 


WEleo. oilet Vinegar 


x ry 







is far superi 


eS, 
= logue as a lot 
| ‘ 


tion for the Toilet 
; 
a 6or Bath, « reviving Perfume, 
and a powerful Disinfectant 


Sold by all the Trade. 


rr to Rau de Co 


E. Rimmel, 





J fumer, Lon 1a Parts 
i = 
361 BROADWAY 539 
DEVAL SETIS 
Tuck s Flowers, Pe ers, and Miscella m Itema, 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
Playing i 6.8 I 1. ar time 
PAILLARD & M/ TIN, 1 
Musical boxes repair Maiden I y §. YF 
Saponificr. Saponifier. Saponifier. 
No Family r Public or I ate Institution, « ld 
be w t this « mical and ready 8 Mal 
1 f f lard, a Pavwy 
Soaps i the ref ‘ ite) at a 
low, ace pany ¢a 1i at 
For eale by I sts G ‘ss ral) Ik 
wa ft imierfeit 1? : his article i 
| diced unprincipled part t itate who are be 
proseented for inf patented r ‘ 
The cenuine ¢ fact by the Dennevivanta 
tult My factor aly 
Office 396 | Pittsburgh, Ia 
LEWIS Mi © COL Ag ' 

” 
yet EVERY FAMILY PAINT, 
oike ‘ut — , jual I . ’ 
te tt moat d ‘ fabric 
60.8 CONCENTRATED BENZINE, « 
cents per bottle, HPGEMAN & ©v., Di 
99. ! and 7% Broadway 


Cheap Edition 


E. Bulwer Lytton’s Novels. 


HERS 





HARPER & BROT 
Franklin Square, New Y \ 
*.* Sent by mail, 3 °° 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT . I 0 
cents: Muslin, 75 cx 
NY NOVEL; . Varieties | Eegiieh Life , hr 
THE CAXKTONS. & Paper, 25 centa 
LUCRETIA; or, The Children of Night. vo, Paper, 
THE LAST CF THE BARONS. S6yo, Paper, 37) 
NIGHT AND MORNING. Gyro 25 cents 
HAROLD, the Last of the Sax avo, Paper, 
PELHAM: or, The Adventures of aGentleman. With 
a vew Introduction, &c. Swvo, Paper, 25 centa, 
DEVEREUX. A Talk Pye, Paper, 2 cents. 
THE DISOWNED. 4vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEN. Svo, Paper, %& 
cent 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 8vo, Paper, 12) 
centa 
ZANONI. §Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
PAUL CLIFFORD. A New and Enlarged Edition 
Svo. Paper, 2 ceuts 


EUGENE ARAM A Tale. 8vo, Paper, 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 8v« 
ALICE; or, The Mysterice 


25 cents 
. Paper, 25 cents 


A Sequel to ‘* Ernest Mal 


travers." 6Svo, Paper, 26 cer 
Fifty per Cent. Discount allowed to the 
Trade. 


ZINE contains 


(# Every Number of Nanren's Maca 
¢ third to one half— 


from 20 to 50 pages—and from 


an any other tl 


more reading t! the cou y 


A Splendid Number. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 


in 


TERMS 
One Copy for One Year . , $3 05 
Two ( pies for One Yea . 5 00 
Three or more Copies for One Yoar (cach) oo 
And an Extra Copy, gratia, for every Club of Ten Scn- 


BCRIDERS 
llamren's WrrKiy at 
er, one year, $4 00 


od Hamren’s Macacivs, togeth 


The Postage upon “Tlanren's Magazine 


paid at the (Mice where it ts received. 
Thirty-siz Cents a 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD 
Five Cewre a Nownee: $2 OO A Yrae 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “ 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” 





muet be 
The Postage is 
year. 


A 


Splendidiy Illustrated by 


MoLEZNAN, was commenced tn “* Harper's Weekly” for 
May 7. and will be continued from week to week until 
com pleted 

GeO. WILLIAM CURTISS Ii'ustrated Serial Tale 


of American Life, entitied 


‘TRU MPS,” was commenced 


in * Harper's Weekly” for April 9 
TERMS OF HAKPEN'S WELKL) 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks $1 00 


One ¢ opy for Une Year . 
One Copy for Two Years . 4” 
Five Copies for One Year hi 
Twelve Copies fer One 1 ear ° 20 © 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year 40 00 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tweve 
or TWENTY-FIVE SU nscE HERS 
TEREMS FOR ADVERTISING wi fty Cente a Line 
A Liberal Discount will be made & we wishing to 


Advertise for three Months 1 





* * Persons living in the ¢ { New York wishing 
« Harper's Weekly left a fr v please send 
their names and re {  ¥ e subscript moe 
| ey, to the Office of / ‘ 
HARPER & BROTIIERS Pustisurns 
Franklin Square, New York 

















HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 








nt evidences of genu 
entit a 1 to the confidence « 


of the Methodist Church. 


icacy of the Graefenberg 











My heart has fairly 


—— 
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Ade 





a =e vane. 


> Wotien We 


evote a Chapter to it in his forthcoming Book 


Joun TI. Brieos, President Lake Ontario 


Hor 
Hludson River Ra uw 
, Publisher of N. Y. Dail 


i J. M. Wrexorr, Pres't Melville Gold Min 
Gov. Wa. Smrru, Governor of Virginia 

Gov. Jas. D. Wraroorr, Governor of Florida. 
Hon. D. P. Baruyrpt, U. S. Commissioner to 


’ 


Dr N A. Haves, State Chemist and Assayer, Mass., 





minent met 








G g Company's Marshall's Uterine Catholicor 
as a certain cure, Miss Cat) 
‘ t People,"’ page 129, sa 
sisters nd fourteen fer 
married 
cie otr 
arried | 
perfectly } 


y ea 
In all of these cases, however, where the GRAEFENBER 
say health has rap 
taken the place of disease, and ladies have become 


+ 





ed, we mus 


THE GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S UTERINE 
( 


ATHOLICON 
ffered as a certain cure 


companied with any the f 


I lowing symptoms: 
Irregularities—W eakness—F aintness— 
Deranged Appetite—Sallow Complexion— 


Pain in the Back and Kidneys—Chills— 






Cold Hands and Feet—Bloatings 








ders 


ation in the r 
Hysteric Anxie 
R g—Starting—Constipat 
ess—Depraved Appe 





vated and irreg 





nbness and pains in the limbs, 





A sarel ly by th e Cath lic 


«$l 50 per bottle five bottles for $6 It can 


stad went by Express 
ter CAUTION. 2) 


An ARTICLE WHOLLY UNAUTHORIZEI NEATLY RESEM 


BLING THIS IN NAME AND LABEL, BEEN PUT IN CIR 
ULATION 
Addre r 
JOSHUA F. . BRIDGE, ==B., 


Secreta t sician, Grae 


pa No. 32 r ank Row, Ne w York 


Ue? Invalids throughout the country ma 
Bridge concerning their health with perfect 





t 
"e e repl 


> PERSONAL CONSULTATION MAY RBI 


ViTH DR BRIDGE AT THI CONSULTING ROOMS 
OF rHE INSTITUTION, NO 7 PARK ROW, 
4 


FICE HOURS 9 TO J, AND 





These celebrat ed and pleasant Bitters ars highly ree 
mt led by the faculty as the purest and finest 
and Stimulant ever offered to the public for General De- 
bility, Loss of Appetite, Constipation, and other Derange- 
ments of the Stomach. 


Principat. Drrort, 


No. 145 Water Strect. 
F Everywh 


tow ACHERS WANTED—<Accomp!l 
} M and the Ornamentals—French and ¢ 
| for the patrons of the National Teachers’ Inst 


Broadway, N.Y. RICE & ANDREWS, Principals. 





-aw—where people wide in your Park!” 





ection with the diseases of women for which 






in cases of female disease ac- 


erishness— 
Neuralgia—Palpitation of the Heart 
Dizziness—N ervousness— Headache—Restlessn ess— 
I shes of Heat—General Pain— 
} ne and between the shoul- 


rine with heat or smarting— 
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DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 


CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEeMALEs. 
With such universal suffering as sad:.ens the female 
life, a really efficient medicine must be t. eir best fric nd 
Where the most eminent physicians have failed, this 
ron has restored health to the patient and hanpi 
¢ fireside. ‘The cures of Female ( 
by Mare! sisi's Catholicon are truly « 
ford Standard “Tt has cured an 
our own famil»."— Woman's Advocat 
ticle ever answered the recommendations 
use it in my practice with astonishing re 
Perxins, M.D., Marietta, O. “I have t 
of Irregularities, Ulcerations, Lucorrl 
Painful Menstruation, Prolapsus Uter 
evecess, It is worthy of the netics 








t a 
Jno. C. Onaiox, M.D., Baltimore, Md. “ Vrevail upon 
: 
medical men to use it,”—J essex Lows, M.D., Lawre 
ville, Ga Such letters pour in from a thousand s 


Never taken without Benefit. 


It is active 





ent in ar { AISCAFE Pe 





liar t Daughters, ‘Wives, and M 
ers! r pan 
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“BARNES & PARK, General Agents, 
18 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y., 
Ors. Dd Park. Cincinnaid: Weeks & Porter st 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans. J. B. MARCHISL M.D 


English Brussels Carpets, 

Se., 80e. per yd Tw Ingrain Carpets, 40 t , 
I r yd Oilcloth, Rugs Mats Matting, Tabi and Pi 
Covers, Gold Window § io wag 


HIKAM ANDERSON’S, No. 99 Bowery, 
rm of the large Gold Ea 


DELANO 
Life- 
Preserving 
Coat and 
Vest 
Company. 
Office 
eitsiaitetiin 
No. 256 
Broadway, 





opposite 
the 
City Hall 
Park. 








e above Company are Manufacturers of every kind 
of Life Preserving Garments, to whic they would call 
the attention of all persons who are 
stantly upon the water—ladies, gent 
who would have perfect security a 
while bathing — boat and yacht clubs 
fond of aquatic sports, &c., read the f 
als from the highest authority in the i 
NAVY YARD, Wasutneton, Nov. 2d, 1958, 
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Sir— 

Agreeably to your order of the 1st inst., we have wit- 
nessed a series of satisfactory experiments made with T. 
A. Dge.ano's Life-Preserving Vest, and have the honor 
to report that we consider it a valuable invention—well 
adapted as the means of saving human life, from its con- 
venient form, and the readiness with which it can be in 
flated, ard slight liability to get out of order. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES C. TURNER, 
Jommandant U.S. Navy. } 
WM. S. MAURY, Lieutenant 
T. W. PATTERSON, Lieutenant 
GEORGE WILMARTH, Boatswain. 
W. H. HAMILTON, Gunner. 
To Isaac Tovcey, Secretary of the Nar 





Newport, R. L., October 6th 1858. 

Delano Life-Preserving Coat and Vest Company 
GENTLEMEN have examined the improved Life-Pre 
serving Vest, invented by T. A. Delano, and have seen 
it put to many severe testa, all of which it has so admir 
ably stood that I consider it a perfect protection against 
drowning The elastic straps permit a - 
of inflation without incommoding or fatiguing t 
and, as far as I am aware, are an entirely new device and 
a very useful invention 
irs, very respectfully, 
GEO, W. CULLTM. 
Capt. U. S. Engineers. 











Designed for the use of the Medical Profeasion and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called * Gins’’—* Ar- 
omatiec,” ** Cordial,” “ Medicated,” &c., is now indorsed 
by all of the prominent physicians, chemists, and con 
noisseurs as possessing all of those tnfrinsic medi nal 
qualities (tonic and diuretic) whic h belong to an old and 
pure Gin. Put up in quart bottles and s ld by all d 
gists, grocers, &c 

A. M. BININGER & CO., 
(Established in 1778.) = E PROPRIETORS, 
338 Bro adway, N. Y 


IANO FORTES. 
2 AVEN, BACON & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufactu _ Wareroot N 
pd Street, nea 7 niway, wl af 
of i ohianetiin ake e found, exclusively of our 
mantfacture. War Aw d in every resp 





